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Che Dutch Palm Easter 


By P(EVROUW RO “VAN OVEN 


UITE likely this article will be read by some 
who remember when Palm Sunday, the last 
Sunday of Fasting, was looked forward to 
with great expectations by the children of. 
Holland. It was almost as important a day 
as Saint Nikolaas day, the Dutch feast day of chil- 
dren. It was a day when all gifts from heaven were 
eagerly expected, and on which one became the proud 
possessor of a stick from the 
tip of which various deli- 
cacies were suspended, such 
as ofanges, currant rolls, 
figs and peppercake, hung 
in fantastic array among 
colored paper and flags, 
with the breadbird on top 
guarding these riches jeal- 
ously. To have been the 
possessor of such a stick, 
loaded with eatables, and 
from which he was allowed 
to help himself to his heart’s 
content, was a thing never 
to be forgotten by any real Dutch boy. It did not 
trouble him, in the least, when enjoying these goodies, 
that, by the observance of this day, two theologies 
were served; for Palm Easter is 
of Christian, as well as of heathen, 
religion. 
In the fourth century A. D. 
Palm Sunday was es*ablished by 
the Christian church to celebrate 
the day on which Jesus entered 
Jerusalem, a week before he died 
on the cross. The Scripture reads, 
concerning it: 
“On the next day much people 
that were come to the feast, when 
they heard that Jesus was coming 
to Jerusalem, 
“Took branches of palm trees, 
and went forth to meet him, and 
cried, Hosanna. Blessed is the 
King of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. 
“And Jesus, when he had found 
a. young ass, sat thereon; as it is 
‘ritten, 
, “Fear not, daughter of Sion: 
hold thy King cometh, sitting 
-an ass’s colt.”—John 12:12-15. 
__ In later centuries, religious pro- 
cessions were formed to exemplify 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, the 
pai icipants in which, even the 
children carried in arms, bore 
palm or olive branches. Thus it 
was done in Jerusalem, as related 
by a Spanish nun, who took part 
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Granslated from the Dutch by L. C. Wilten 





Easter palms stand all around, 
With figs and cakes and eggs so gay; 
Each with a pastry bird is crowned, 
For children’s joy this happy day; 
For now that fasting time is o’er, 
The Easter feast returns once more. 


in such a procession in the Holy Land at the end of 
the fourth century. The place of Jesus at that time 
was taken by a bishop, but later a wooden Christ 
figure was used, and still later a wooden ass carried 
the figure Christ in the procession. But always the 
palm branches were an important attribute. When 
palm, olive or date branches could not be procured, 
branches of other trees were used. In Russia a willow 


A Dutch Vendor of Easter Palms 
From a painting by Jacobus Buys, 1771 


branch served the purpose, in Germany a branch of the 
evergreen, and in Holland, Belgium and France a 
branch of a shrub called “little palm,” or buxus sem- 
pervirens. This is the shrub that is so generally seen 
in Holland gardens. The little palm tree is often 
trimmed in the shape of animal figures, not to beau- 
tify, but to add a humorous note to modern land- 
scaping. But no matter what manner of branch was 
used, the name palm was 
maintained. 

Thus we see the Chris- 
tian influence on Palm 
Easter, but it is also easy 
to find a reminder of the 
heathen religion as_ well. 
Palm Sunday was founded 
as a Christian custom, but 
later the heathen celebra- 
tion of the Maytree was 
connected with it. It is 
quite evident that the car- 
rying of the “Palmpaasch” 
(the stick with eatables) 


_ ent ¥ 


on Palm Sunday is nothing but an adaptation of the 


Maytree. For centuries it was the European custom 

to burn a tree on various occasions during the year: 
first in midwinter, as a symbol of 
the return of life to vegetation by 
the return of the sun (midwinter 
feast,—Christmas); second, in 
midsummer, as a symbol of the 
fact that vegetation, ripened by 
the rays of the sun, undergoes the 
greatest heat of summer fire (mid- 
summer feast—St. John’s fire). 
In some instances the tree was 
burned as early as Easter, or on 
the first day of May, the day be- 
lieved by the peasants to be the 
beginning of spring. 

The tree was hauled from the 
forest by farmer boys, who carried 
it with great hilarity to the vil- 
lage, collecting money from the 
villagers on the way. The tree was 
planted in the village square, after 
which it was decorated with 
wreaths, and with gilded eggs as 
a symbol of new life, and hung 
full of eatables. The villagers, 
forming a circle around the tree, 
danced to exhaustion around this 
“genius of Spring,” symbol of 
newly awakened life in 
And in the very top of the tree a 
bird was placed, as a symbol of 
fertility. In Holland, the May- 
tree disappeared in the Seven- 
teenth century. In the countries 


nature. 
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where the custom of the Maytree still prevails, the 
bird is made of strawboard or bread. This breadbird 
is considered an evidence that originally the bird was 
used as an offering. The live offering of the dark 
ages was replaced by a bread offering of later days. 
And this offering, in this case the breadbird, we find 
restored in the “Palmpaasch.” 

But the reader will be wondering how such a 
“Palmpaasch” looks. An illustration, which appears 
with this article, pictures 
a woman street vendor 
in Holland, selling the 
most used and popular 
type, which is still in use 
in the province of North 
Holland and can be 
found also in the older 
part of Amsterdam. As 
a rule, it is about 20 
inches long, but in the 
cities of Alkmaar, Hei- 
loo, Egmond-aan Zee, 
and Monnikendam it may 
measure five feet. An- 
other type, not so gen- 
erally used, but which is 
still more curious, is 
found in the provinces of Gelderland, Overysel, Drente 
and in some places in North Brabant. It is in the 
form of braided bread, called pretzel, or wheel, and is 
placed either horizontally or vertically on the stick. 

At the upper end of a common “Palmpaasch” is 
attached a cross, and small breadbirds are suspended 
from the four ends, On the top of the stick an orange 





is placed, which serves as a resting place for a large, 


breadbird. Of course, there are many variations in 
the make-up, and because of the fact that the “Palm- 
paasch” is still in vogue in some 140 different places 
in Holland, to give a description of all the various 
types used would be a tremendous task. 

Just before the arrival of Palm Sunday, the Dutch 
bakers have a very busy time supplying the demand 
for the breadbird and pretzels. The braided bread 
wreaths form the decorative scheme of the “Palm- 
paasch” of today, just as the green wreaths decorated 
the Maytree of the past. They are always in the form 
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“Easter Palms for Sale!” 


of braided hair, a reminder of the days when women 
and slaves were burned with the deceased. In later 
years, when the custom of giving live offerings was 





Round the Maypole 
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discontinued, this practice was substituted by the more 
harmless custom of offering hair. The symbolic hair 


offering of the past gave way to the braided bread 
offering of today. 

While in the Eighteenth century the “Palmpaasch” 
was sold, ready made, by street vendors, in the larger 
cities, that of the present is a home made affair. A 
few days before Palm Sunday, the bakers are busy 
Then comes the task 


baking the decorations for it. 
of building, which is most- 
ly done at home. In the 
morning, on awakening, 
the little ones find their 
object of joy, dressed up 
in its glorious best, beside 
their beds. Later in the 
day, a procession is formed 
of all the children in the 
village or neighborhood, 
singing the characteristic 
song of “Palmpaasch.” 
The words of the song, 
which is dedicated to the 
breadbird, are as follows: 





“Bird on my stick, 
Take a bite of my bread, 
For tomorrow, my bird will be dead.” 


Dead, indeed; the day after Palm Sunday the 
breadbirds, as well as the pretzels, have disappeared: 
bread porridge is made of them. 

Whether the “Palmpaasch” is considered a festival 
of the Christian church, or whether it be considered a 
reminder of a heathen festival, does not much matter 
to its Dutch celebrants. The popular belief is that it 
wards off calamity. The Dutch farmer saves the 
palm branches; he even hides them among the timbers 
of his roof. There seems no likelihood that the “Palm- 
paasch” will disappear; it is an emblem of luck, and 
not even the most phlegmatic Hollander will neglect 
such an easy and delightful insurance of good fortune. 
The Dutch, happily, are still able to derive from such 
a simple custom as this not only a vast deal of genu- 
ine pleasure but, unquestionably, they gain from it a 
closer appreciation of some of the profound truths of 
spiritual life. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF FLOUR MILLING 


ay THOUGH flour milling is one of the 
a] oldest of the industrial arts, its litera- 
| ture is remarkably scanty. For centuries 
the comparative simplicity of the 
Tat | processes used made any attempt to 
record their development in writing appear quite un- 
necessary; during the past 50 years, which cover almost 
the entire history of modern flour milling, the technic 
has been generally regarded as concerning no one 
except the millers themselves. In Europe, where prac- 
tically all commercial millers are faced with the ne- 
cessity of using mixtures of many types of wheat, a 
number of admirable milling schools have done much 
for the scientific development of flour milling and for 
the preparation and publication of milling textbooks; 
in the United States the scarcity of both schools and 
textbooks dealing with this subject has been conspicu- 
ous. 

From the standpoint of the practical miller, indeed, 
the gap has recently been filled most admirably by a 
work published in 1924 by Professor B. W. Dedrick, 
head of the mill engineering school of the Pennsylvania 
State College, but this book, with its nearly 600 pages 
of formulas and diagrams, is so detailed as to be 
bewildering for the reader who has no previous knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

The following sketch does not claim in any sense to 
be a thorough textbook of flour milling. Its purpose 
is simply to set forth the basic methods of milling as 
it is carried on in the United States today, in order 
that those who are not directly and practically con- 
cerned with milling operations may obtain a somewhat 
clearer picture of the processes employed, of their sev- 
eral purposes, and of their relations to one another 
in producing the flour of commerce. Since wheat flour 
is the principal product of American milling, this de- 








In its Fiftieth Anniversary Number, issued 
in November, 1923, The Northwestern Miller 
published “A Short History of Flour Milling,” 
and subsequently reprinted this article in 
pamphlet form. The demand for copies of this 
pamphlet, and the number of requests received 
for a similarly condensed summary of infor- 
mation regarding the actual processes of mod- 
ern flour milling, have shown the desirability of 
issuing a companion pamphlet devoted to the 
technical, as distinct from the historical, aspects 
of the subject. The material for this second 
pamphlet will appear as a series of separate 
articles in The Northwestern Miller, of these 
the chapter published herewith being the first. 














scription will necessarily concern chiefly the grinding 
of wheat, but enough will likewise be said regarding 
the grinding of other important cereals to indicate the 
fundamental character of the methods used. 


I: WHEAT 


NY explanation of milling processes must begin 
with a brief description of the grains from which 
flour is produced. Flour and its close equivalent, meal, 
are produced by the grinding of wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, and also to some extent rice and desic- 
cated potatoes. Most of the world’s flour, however, is 
made from wheat, rye and barley, and of these three 
wheat is far and away the most important. Wheat is 
grown to some extent in practically every part of the 
world outside of the extreme tropical and frigid zones. 
At present the principal wheat producing countries of 
the world, ranked according to the average size of 
their crops, are: the United States, Canada, Russia, 
British India, France, Italy, Argentina, Spain, Aus- 
tralia, North China, Germany and Roumania. , 


Before thé World War, Russia was the second 
largest wheat producing country in the world, and 
headed the list of wheat exporting nations, but in 
recent years its wheat production has diminished by 
at least 50 per cent, and its wheat exports have become 
practically negligible. Since France, Italy, Spain and 
Germany, despite their large wheat crops, consume 
more wheat than they produce, the great wheat ex- 
porting nations are now the United States, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. British India sometimes has 
considerable quantities of surplus wheat for export, 
and within a limited range there is considerable ex- 
portation of wheat and wheat products from North 
China. 

The total amount of wheat ennually produced in the 
world can be estimated only by a rough approxima- 
tion; the amount is probably not far from 4,000,000,000 
bus of 60 lbs each. 

WHEAT VARIETIES 

The number of definitely classified varieties of 
wheat is exceedingly large; the most important recent 
work on the subject mentions something like 1,500 
distinct types. For practical purposes, however, most 
of these are of little importance. The essential distinc- 
tions for an understanding of the milling process are 
those which form the basis of the wheat grades and 
standards established by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In these standards five types of wheat 
exclusive of mixed wheat are recognized, each one of 
them having several subdivisions. 

The first class is that of the hard red spring 
wheats, characterized by the generally reddish color 
and hard texture of the kernel, and by the fact that 
the wheat is planted in the spring, usually in April or 
early May, and harvested in August and early Sep- 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “when Mis’ 
Fetchit was readin’ how it had turned out a 
TyPlot of old-fashioned folks did their own 
bakin’ instead of usin [mee 
| bread, she said she allowe 

’ We x rthey, was a lot of wimmen 
Si that by rights ought 
to buy everything at 











downright lazy an’ shif'less. 

Sis “Well. I says, ‘I hope you don’t 
ever get shif less then, on account that ham 
gravy made with cream seems to set mighty 
well with the bread you turn out, an’ I don’t 
someway lean toward makin’ any change.’ ” 











THE BLESSINGS OF DULLNESS 

HERE are times when dullness in trade is an 

actual blessing. The salesman may not see # in 
that light; the sales manager may exhaust his vocabu- 
lary in condemning the inactivity of buyers to ever- 
lasting perdition,, and the production manager may 
lament the necessity for cutting down the rate of 
operation to a mere shadow of its normal self; but 
the man who has to get in the money knows that some- 
times there is safety’, and even profit, in doing nothing. 

Such a wheat market as the present one, with 
utterly unpredictable losses and gains of as much as 
ten cents a day, demonstrates the virtues of an inac- 
tive market for flour. The flour salesman is, of neces- 
sity, bullish; he talks higher prices because he has 
taught himself to believe in them. Unluckily for him, 
the wheat market pendulum swings about as far one 
way as the other, with the added difficulty that nobody 
can tell when the movement in either direction is 
going to stop. 

The man who sells. flour on the basis of $1.75 wheat, 
only to find that within two or three days the fnarket 
is down to $1.60, and a fortnight later in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.45, is in an awkward position with re- 
gard to his customer. If he has used no arguments 
about advancing prices, and has left the buyer free 
to exercise his own judgment, well and good; if he 
has hinted at “absolutely certain recovery” and “higher 
wheat,” he has made himself more or less a partner 
in his customer’s misery. 

From the standpoint of the mill, a falling market 
means that purchasers of flour must either take a loss 
or try to evade their obligations. In neither case is the 
situation satisfactory. The mill’s business is best 
when its customers are satisfied; it may, and obviously 
should, insist on the full carrying out of all its con- 
tracts, but the buyer who has to take a loss of fifty 
cents or even one dollar a barrel on the flour he has 
purchased, although he may have nobody but himself 
to blame, is not in a good frame of mind for con- 
sidering further business. 

Just now the milling business all over the country 
is uniformly reported as very dull. Millers, from long 
habit, make such reports dolefully and with long 
faces; they might far more fittingly proclaim the dull- 
ness of their business as an item of good news. The 
uncertainty of the wheat market is, of course, for the 
milling industry an unmixed evil, and on’ this point the 
millers are fully justified in all the wrath they can put 
into words. Since, however, the wheat market is an 
unescapable fact, the best offset to its dangers is just 
sueh a time of inactive flour buying as the mills are 
now experiencing. 
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‘WE ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY” 
VERY investor, in truth every intelligent reader 
of newspapers, is familiar with the line in all 

financial advertisements in which the seller of securi- 
ties carefully disavows all responsibility for his own 
statements. As usually phrased, it reads, “We do not 
guarantee the figures in statements contained herein, 
but they are taken from sources which we believe to 
be reliable.” 

From so cheering a source as the Wall Street Jour- 
nal comes the suggestion that it is quite time this 
“weasel” line be abandoned, and that some day a 
Stock Exchange house will show its courage by guar- 
anteeing what it says in its financial advertising and 
placing itself on public record as responsible for each 
and every statement made about the company whose 
stock it engages in selling. 

It is even suggested that the Stock Exchange might 
adopt a rule requiring its members to accept such 
responsibility and that, in time, newspapers and ad- 
vertising agencies will demand that they do so as a 
prerequisite to handling their announcements. After 
all, to demand that advertisers tell the truth about 
their goods is no more than is demanded of those who 
sell commodities other than stocks and bonds. 

It is, on the whole, rather puzzling that financial 
publicity has for so long been able to maintain its 
custom of disavowing responsibility. Certainly a miller 
would not travel very far in the sale of his flour if he 
supplemented his advertisements with the line, “We 
accept no responsibility for the quality of this flour 
beyond assurances we have received from sources which 
we believe to be reliable.” 

There is an amusing side to the established prac- 
tice in investment advertising. Perhaps the proposal 
of the Wall Street Journal may so appeal to the 
humor of some great banking or investment house that 
it will be led to establish a new practice, that of 
accepting the same responsibility for its wares as that 
daily assumed by the butcher, baker and candlestick 
maker. 


FLAXSEED PROTECTION 

NOME two weeks ago the Washington representa- 

tive of the “Bureau of Raw Materials, for Ameri- 
can Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries” issued a 
somewhat astonishing statement with regard to the 
position taken by the American linseed crushers on 
the proposal to lower the import duty on linseed oil. 
This statement had much to say about “masked oppo- 
sition,” the desire of the crushers to avoid “embarrass- 
and so on, and implied that the 
“come out into the open 


ing explanations,” 
crushers were unwilling to 
and advance their claims.” 

As a matter of fact, the position of the flaxseed 
crushers is perfectly well known, and there is nothing 
in the slightest degree “embarrassing” in explaining 
it. Their argument is the quite irrefutable one that 
the only possible way to afford adequate protection 
for the growers of flaxseed is to apply tariff protection 
equally to the raw material and the manufactured 
product thereof. The crushers supply practically the 
only market for the United States flaxseed crop, and 
if they cannot market their products, the farmer will 
inevitably suffer. 

Nobody denies in principle the soundness of the 
argument that protection for the producer of raw 
material means equivalent protection for the manu- 
factured product. The only question is that of de- 
termining what constitutes a fair equivalent. In the 
case of flaxseed and its principal product, linseed oil, 
the present rates of duty, under the 1922 tariff law, 
are 40 cents a bushel for flaxseed and 3.3 cents a 
pound for linseed oil. It is understood that the Presi- 
dent has been urged to make a fadical reduction in the 
tariff on linseed oil, while allowing the duty on flax- 
seed to stand unchanged. 

This would be perfectly justifiable if it could be 
shown that the existing rates, while admitting flaxseed 
in sufficient quantities to make up the annual deficit, 
were actually serving as a barrier to keep out impor- 
tations of linseed oil. The statement issued by the 
Washington representative of the Bureau of Raw Ma- 
terials is singularly lacking in specific information on 
this point, wherefore The Northwestern Miller takes 
pleasure in pointing out the official figures, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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Under the provisions of the Underwood tariff law, 
the duty on flaxseed was 20 cents a bushel, and on 
linseed oil 1.3 cents a pound. In the three calendar 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920, the last three years when 
the old law was fully operative, imports of flaxseed 
averaged 17,217,000 bushels annually, and imports of 
linseed oil 17,120,000 pounds. In the calendar years 
1923 and 1924, under the present law, imports of flax- 
seed averaged 20,460,000 bushels, and of linseed oil 
28,172,000 pounds. In other words, when the duty on 
flaxseed increased 100 per cent, average imports in- 
creased 19 per cent; when the duty on linseed oil ad- 
vanced 154 per cent, imports of oil increased 100 per 
cent. 

From these figures, taken directly from the De- 
partment of Commerce reports, there is only one pos- 
sible conclusion: the present tariff of 3.3 cents a pound 
on linseed oil is not prohibitive, and is actually ad- 
mitting oil in much greater quantities than the old 
duty of 1.3 cents. A reduction in the duty on linseed 
oil would be reflected back directly to the flaxseed 
grower, and would render the theoretical protection 
afforded by the 40-cent tariff on flaxseed itself simply 
a farce. 

The crushers ask no special measures of protection ; 
they merely point to the record of imports under the 
old and new tariff laws, and ask that the government, 
in considering the possibility of reducing the tariff on 
linseed oil, keep faith with the farmers, who within 
the past fortnight have been specifically urged by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to increase their flaxseed 
acreage. 


WILL GREECE BAR AMERICAN FLOUR? 

S A result of the protest of Greek flour importers 

and merchants, published elsewhere in this issue, 
and of representations by the American government, 
the enforcement of the practically prohibitive restric- 
tions on flour imports proposed by the chemical serv- 
ice of the Greek government has been postponed until 
June 1. On that date, unless in the meantime Ameri- 
can protests and the good sense of the Greek govern- 
ment lead to a permanent rescinding of the order, it 
will go into effect, and control of the flour supply of 
Greece will pass to home millers. It will be prac- 
tically impossible for foreign flour to enter the country 
under the proposed regulations. 

The situation in Greece is a very simple one. For 
many years, home milled and imported flour have sold 
on an equal basis in Greece, and the people of that 
country have been supplied with an excellent quality 
of flour under conditions of competition which assured 
them full price protection. Under the program of 
regulation proposed by the director of hygiene, this 
situation is to be disturbed through the imposition on 
imported flour only of exacting chemical tests, which 
will make its importation perilous, if not impossible. 
Chief among these is a reduction in the minimum 
acidity from the present basis of .25 to .12 on high 
grade flour and .15 on second grade flour. Supple- 
menting this impossible acidity minimum are require- 
ments covering gluten and ash which would make it 
easily within the power of the chemical officials to bar 
foreign flour entirely from Greek markets. 

It is not apparent that this proposal of the Greek 
chemists is based on any real concern for the purity 
and wholesomeness of imported flour, for there is no 
record of any complaint, on other than purely tech- 
nical ground, against any flour imported from Amer- 
ica. This leaves somewhat strong reason to believe 
that the question is more political than hygienic or 
economic, and that the real purpose of imposing spe- 
cial tests on imported flour is in the interest of Greek 
millers. 

While the assurance of a continued supply of cheap 
and wholesome flour, regardless of the selfish interests 
of home millers, should be the first concern of the 
government and people of Greece, it will also be worth 
their while to give thought to the American murket 
for their own exports. Shutting out a half million 
barrels of American flour through technicality in 
chemical analysis may seem a simple thing to do. It 
may not prove so simple, and certainly not at all 
profitable commercially, if as a result Greece finds 
itself with a reduced American demand for tobacco, 
olive oil, currants and other articles for which this 


‘ country now furnishes a large market. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 












Mch. 29 Mch. 31 

Mch. 28 Mch. 21 1924 1923 

Minneapolis 147,761 181,910 208, 437 313,010 
St Paul ,020 6,518 9,820 
Duluth-Superior 35 27,680 24,920 
Milwaukee 00 7,100 3,800 6,700 
Totals ... 195,916 223,208 242,778 354,450 
Outside mills*.172,918 198,850 207,088 187,625 
Ag’gate sprg.368,834 422,058 449,866 542,075 
St. Louis 17,600 17,000 29,600 27,600 


32,200 29,200 41,000 


st Louist 45 
717 136,444 112,410 








Buffalo 197,400 2 

Chicago ‘ $4,000 33,000 36,000 >», 000 
Kansas City. 7 ,453 91,500 113,845 
Kansas Cityt 2 ,124 288,829 269,010 
eo 18,561 17, 906 13,072 18,955 
St. Joseph § SE.OBP ccccee 
ee 15,300 24,380 
Wichita kerr 


30,900 30,700 
63,962 86,830 
92 7,963 10,865 
6sneus 76,989 104,430 109,095 


Toledo 

Toledof 
Indianapolis 
Nashville** . 
Oreg. 





Portland, 26,916 42,437 38,450 33,430 
Seattle ..... 18,109 23,172 34,087 34,485 
TACOMA § cenres 12,201 14,756 26,622 17,580 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Mch, 29 Mech, 31 
Mch. 28 Mch. 21 1924 1923 
Minneapolis . 27 33 . 36 55 
2. | | Se 32 30 49 41 
Duluth-Superior... 91 75 49 67 
Milwaukee ....... 61 60 32 42 
Outside mills* ... 50 49 51 53 
Average spring 37 41 43 55 
St. Lowis ..... . 28 27 46 55 
St. Louist .. 40 34 417 59 
Buffalo 83 86 R2 67 
Chicago 85 82 90 63 
Kansas City ~~ 56 60 8: 
Kansas Cityt .... 53 53 56 51 
Omaha . : sae ae 65 52 82 
St. Jose ph bnee<ce Se 62 71 
err ee 64 55 38 4 
J... Peers 63 55 52 <> 
We. vecssuecne OE 60 67 64 
Waseset .sscs ‘<7 oe 48 60 52 
Indianapolis ..... 23 26 35 48 
Nashville** ...... ‘ 50 62 53 
Portland, Oregon. 43 68 62 58 
Or 34 44. 65 65 
J. ee 21 26 47 31 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 


but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group 
mills outside of Kansas City, 
mills at Wichita, Salina, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


SHELLABARGER PLANT AT 
SALINA DAMAGED BY FIRE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fire started by 
sparks from a locomotive on March 27 
destroyed a four-story frame building be- 
longing to the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Salina, Kansas, and damaged the 
adjoining headhouse. 

The structure destroyed was built in 
1870 and was the original Shellabarger 
mill. It adjoined the new fireproof plant 
of the company on one side and elevator 
tanks on the other. 

The burned building housed the barley 
roller mills and packing machinery, all 
of this equipment being destroyed. 

The fire spread from the warehouse 
into the headhouse, where about 60,000 
bus. of wheat were undergoing the clean- 
ing process. Most of this grain was seri- 
ously damaged. ‘The headhouse machin- 
ery was wrecked. 

The total loss is estimated at $100,000, 
fully insured. A temporary conveyor 
from the elevators to the mill is under 
construction, and it is expected that the 
mill will be able to resume operation 
within a week or 10 days. 

About $6,000 worth of flour and feed is 
included in the loss. The company has 
a daily capacity of about 2,000 bbls. 


of southwestern 
but inclusive of 
Omaha and St. 
states mills, in- 


mills, in- 








GERMAN BAKER PROPOSES 
EXCHANGE OF APPRENTICES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Is there a baker in 
the United States who has a son who 
would like to study under a master baker 
in Germany? 

The Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
is in receipt of a letter from a master 
baker in Germany who desires to place 
his son with some American master baker 
as an apprentice. In exchange the Ger- 
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man will take the son of an American 
baker as an apprentice. 

Further information can be had from 
the editor of Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal. 





OREGON SPRING WHEAT 
ACREAGE TO BE TRIPLED 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The spring wheat 
acreage in Oregon will be three times as 
large as last year, according to the of- 
ficial figures on intention to plant. This 
great increase results from the heavy 
loss of fall sown wheat, due to the Janu- 
ary freeze. It is estimated that 480,000 


acres were winter killed in eastern Ore- 
gon and 57,000 in the western counties, a 
total of 537,000 acres. Nearly all the 
eastern Oregon area will be reseeded 
with spring wheat, but part of the west- 
ern acreage will be planted to oats, bar- 
ley and corn. There will be more mixed 
wheat than last year, and probably less 
smutty wheat. Decreases are indicated 
in white club and hard red winter. 





The wheat requirements of Constanti- 
nople are approximately 661,320 bus per 
month. Due to the failure of the cereal 
crop in Turkey, trade information indi- 
cates that domestic supplies have not 
exceeded 37,000 to 55,000 bus per month 
since September. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 


Exports of grain from the Uniyed States, as reported by the Department o 


a 











w—————Week ending July 1 se Pee 
Wheat to— Mch. 21, '25 Mch. 22, '24 Mch. 14,’ 25 Mch. 21, ’25 Mch. 22, ’24 
ME -cébabadscnn eon 753,000 108,000 1,665,000 22,557,000 5, sai, 000 
United Kingdom 305,000 75,000 426,000 35,652,000 11,424,000 
Other Europe ..... 1,015,000 16,000 563,000 53,036,000 12,274,000 
CGR - a vanvevis dns | Neeees § <deees 2,000 48,614,000 16,050,000 
Other countries .... 13,000 41,000 25,000 7,335,000 20,711,000 
ee *2,086,000 240,000 2,681,000 167,194,000 66,100,000 
NE aee6 4040694006 128,000 220,000 182,000 17,174,000 9,345,000 
 .. ME PRUEL ETE CL Ee 124,000 848,000 141,000 5,529,000 15,284,000 
GO css th iveakenans © 93,000 2,000 52,000 4,855,000 1,034,000 
ge RES ee ae Sa 570,000 30,965,000 9,720,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports. 2,005,000 2,665,000 1,355,000 44,434,000 89,273,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 37,000 bus. 
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PRICESE 


{iarest European Prices) 
ecetti ain auanaeaes naan ceaanas 4 eaaananens 





Lonpon, Ene., March 31.—(Special 
Cable)—The market is completely de- 
moralized. Values on spot are difficult 
to gauge, and trading is absolutely at a 
standstill. Mills offer Canadian top pat- 
ents at 49@50s ($8.18@8.35 bbl), exports 
at 47s ($7.85 bbl), Minnesota exports at 
46s ($7.68 bbl) upwards, Kansas patents 
at 48s 9d ($8.14 bbl), straights 47s ($7.85 
bbl) and Australians at 45s ($7.51 bbl), 
all net, c.i.f. Home milled straight run 
is equal to 46s 6d ($7.76 bbl), cif. <A 
further decline of 2s is expected tomor- 
row. 

The Hamburg market is still declining, 
with little demand. Two lots of Canadian 
exports were auctioned, fetching $9.60@ 
9.75 and $8.30@8.42, respectively. Ger- 
man mills are offering flour from Kansas 
and Manitoba wheats 25@50c under 
American prices, with good sales. 

German mills are again agitating for 
the flour import duty. 
‘ C. F. G. Rarkes. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
_ May July May July 
Sine de 167% 148% 158% 157% 
38 euceaee 164% 146% 155% 155% 
eee 157% 142% 149 149 
Bes vies 157% 1414 148% 148% 
ar 147 136% 138% 138% 
ee 146% 137% 138 138% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
March May July * May July 
— err 159 139% 167 144% 
De ecise 156% 1374 a 164% 142% 
Ea saw.e5% 149% 134¥ 157% 138% 
eee 148% 131% 157 137% 
eer 139% 126 147% 132% 
: eee 138% 128% 146% 133% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March M ay July May July 
167% 160 157% 
165 159% 157% 
159% 151 148 
159% 152 149 
149% 141% 138 
148% 142% 139% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
March May Judy "May July 
sere 112% 116 104% 107% 
ee 111% 115 103% 106% 
Pe 109% 112% 101% 104% 
Serre 110% 113% 101% 101% 
Oise «<'a% 107% 110% 99 102% 
Ae ee 104% 108% 96% 100% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
ie kews’ 45 46% 40% 42% 
eo 44% 46 5 40% 42% 
Bk s0.0:6% 43% 45% 39% 40% 
- Serre 44 46 39% 41% 
Px 6e 6% 41% 43% 87% 39% 
ee 41% 43% 87% 39 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
. eee 130% 119% 120 115 
rr 127 117 117% 113 
| See 123 113% 114 109% 
 Pereer 122% 113% 114 110 
Eee 115 105% 105% 102 
Rh vessos 120 109 % 109 105% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March March May March May 
ee 286% 287% 283 283% 
ates 6 288% 289% 284 284% 
3 errr 280 280 273% 274% 
, ere 280 280 275 275% 
BOscsees 272% 272% 267% 267% 
errr 272 272 267% 268 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


May July 
0 EE Vee eee 12s 5%d 12s 3%d 
Dn. Me pkules ees 0060 12s 8%d 12s 6%d 
BEE SE vss ee ivenees 12s 7%d 12s 5%a 
eee eee 12s 5d 12s 3\%d 
Sn. UE - oi wen sees ks . 128 2%d@ 128 1%4a 


March 31 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal. 
per bbl, car lots, basis 100’s, to various 
rate basing points, March 31: Cairo, IIL, 
$5.50; St. Louis, $5.25; Little Rock, Ark., 
$5.45; Memphis, Tenn., $5.35; New Or- 
leans, $5.70; Louisiana (group 1), $5.65; 
Kansas City, $5.10. 


Jin dell tee lis 7%d 1is 7d 








Farm labor conditions in South Dakota 
show improvement over a year ago. La- 
bor supply and demand then were re- 
ported at 93 and 94, respectively, while 
this year’s report shows 96.7 and 95.7, re- 
spectively, or a ratio of 101 for supply 
to demand, compared to 99 shown for last 
year. 
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WHEAT STANDARDS 
FOR AUSTRALIA SET 


Weights Range from 60% to 62% Lbs for 
the Imperial Bushel—Question of Vic- 
toria Supplies Considered 





Metzovurne, Vicrorta, Feb. 23.—Dur- 
ing the last few weeks the responsible 
authorities in the various states have been 
giving attention to the determination of 
wheat standards for the current season. 
In a previous letter I mentioned that the 
corn trade sectional committee of the 
Adelaide Chamber of Commerce, South 
Australia, had fixed the weight of the im- 
perial bushel at 62 lbs. A message from 
Sydney now indicates that the fair aver- 
age quality standard for New South 
Wales has been fixed at 60% lbs, Vic- 
toria has decided upon 6012, and Western 
Australia upon 62/2. 

It is a surprise to many to find the 
weights placed so low in both Victoria 
and New South Wales, although it was 
recognized that they necessarily would 
be lower than those in South Australia 
and Western Australia, where, because 
largely of the fact that the harvesting 
was finished earlier, the crops escaped 
the storms which did so much damage in 
southern New South Wales and Victoria. 

It is estimated that considerably more 
than 1,000,000 bus damaged or “shot” 
wheat has been garnered in New South 
Wales this season. Representatives of 
the voluntary wheat pool desired to 
create a second pool into which the dam- 
aged grain could be placed, but the pre- 
mier was doubtful whether the govern- 
ment legally could support such a pro- 
cedure. 

Thereupon the pool representative de- 
cided to accept the offer of the Farmers’ 
& Graziers’ Co. to handle “under” quality 
wheat, and to dispose of it to the best 
advantage. The company has agreed to 
advance 2s or even 2s 6d per bu, and 
thereafter to make further payments as 
the wheat is sold. 

Wheat yields in the south island of New 
Zealand are reported to be surprisingly 
high. Many growers have averaged from 
40 to 48 bus per acre, and in some in- 
stances as much as 55. The total pro- 
duction for the dominion, it is stated, 
will probably prove to be nearer 6,000,000 
bus than the 5,000,000 predicted earlier. 

Importations of wheat will still be nec- 
essary, but on a smaller scale than had 
been expected. The duty on wheat, flour, 
wheat meal and other similar prepara- 
tions has been altered from 2s 6d to 3s 
per ctl. The new rate will operate from 
March 1, when the present prohibition 
will be removed. 

South island wheat is now selling at 
about 7s 5d per bu, plus 1s 7d for sacks. 
A rise in the price of bread is consid- 
ered to be certain. Millers, it is pointed 
out, will have to buy wheat, and after 
Feb. 28 £3 per ton duty and £2 per ton 
freight will have to be added to the price 
of Australian flour. The present price in 
the south island is £15 10s per ton, less 
2¥2 per cent, but the rate is almost sure 
to advance to £18 10s, which will mean 
a rise of Yod per loaf. 

There is an opinion in some quarters 
that there are too many flour millers in 
New Zealand, and it is thought to have 
been a mistake on the part of the gov- 
ernment to interfere with the importation 
of wheat. 

A revised statement by the government 
statistician puts the grain yield of West- 
ern Australia for the current season at 
21,913,000 bus, representing an average 
of 12 bus per acre. 

The anxiety among consumers regard- 
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Flour buying is, of course, completely 
Chicago May wheat, starting at $1.70 on March 


character of the wheat market. 


23, closed March 31 at $1.46, a drop of 23%4c in seven trading days. 


disorganized by the extraordinary 


Winnipeg 


May in the same period dropped 244c, reaching a low level just 2c over Chicago. 
Minneapolis May dropped 22%c in the course of the seven days, to $1.38, and 
Kansas City May went down 22%c, to $1.38%. 

Thus the Minneapolis wheat market, normally the highest of all the country’s 
great primary trading centers, is just now the lowest, Minneapolis May for the 
past 10 days having run a fraction of a cent under Kansas City, and 10'c under 
Winnipeg. On the other hand, Winnipeg May has dropped fast enough to nar- 
row the spread between itself and Chicago from more than 10c to 2c. 

With such a wheat market, flour quotations mean little. Owing to the slack 
demand for millfeed, flour is bearing the full weight of the decline in wheat, 
but the changes are so rapid that flour prices fluctuate sharply from hour to hour. 
Moreover, they reflect the ideas of both mills and buyers as to the level at which 
business can be done with reasonable safety. Quotations reported March 31 are 
anywhere from 25c to $1.25 bbl lower than those of the preceding Tuesday. 

On the whole, an increased amount of business has been reported by mills at 


the low price levels of the past few days. 


Reports are naturally varied, some 


mills saying that they are selling practically nothing, while others say their orders 
are picking up. Flour buyers are evidently beginning to feel that an upward re- 
action in wheat is not unlikely, and that flour at present prices is something of a 


bargain. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION UNCHANGED 


Flour production for the week of March 22-28 shows little change from that 


of the week before. 


Reports from the northwestern spring wheat mills indicate 


an output representing 37 per cent of capacity, a drop of 4 points, the loss being 


largely due to very light operation in Minneapolis. 


The southwestern hard win- 


ter wheat mills report 56 per cent, a 2 point gain, and the central states soft 


winter wheat mills 50 per cent, also a gain of 2 points. 


Buffalo’s flour output ran 83 per cent of capacity, a 3 point loss, and nearly 


50,000 bbls ahead of Minneapolis. 


The St. Louis district picked up 2 points, to 33 


per cent. The southeastern soft winter wheat mills continue to-run at about 50 per 


cent of capacity. 
per cent to 33. 


On the north Pacific Coast there was a sharp decrease, from 47 








ing the maintenance of adequate supplies 
of wheat to meet home requirements has 
been relieved to some extent by the re- 
cent fall in prices. 

In view of the heavy demand for wheat, 
and the high rates ruling oversea, the 
premier of Victoria wrote to the prime 
minister suggesting that steps should be 
taken to conserve sufficient grain for 
Australian needs. 

He has been informed that the federal 
government is prepared to co-operate, as 
far as possible, in the matter, and will 
consider any suggestions which may be 
advanced respecting the action necessary 
to insure that ample stocks of wheat shall 
be retained in Australia until the 1926 
crop becomes available. Similar communi- 
cations have been made to the other im- 
portant wheat growing states, and as 
soon as replies have been received the 
whole position is to be closely examined 
by the federal ministry. 

Premier Allen has announced that, in 
any event, Victorian consumers will be 
guaranteed enough wheat, even if the 
state has to purchase stocks in the open 
market. Cuaries J. Marruews. 





BUYS BUFFALO ELEVATOR 

Burrato, N. Y., April 1'— (Special 
Telegram)—Levi S. Chapman, Syracuse, 
president Great Eastern Elevator Cor- 
poration, has purchased the property 
known as the Great Eastern elevator. 
Mr. Chapman, early in January, ac- 
quired the Dakota elevator adjoining the 
Great Western. Acquisition of addition- 
al elevator space is contemplated by the 
new corporation. 





ELEVATOR PROPERTY TRANSFERRED 
Burrato, N. Y.—Title was transferred 
on March 26 from the Electric Grain Ele- 


vator Co. to the Easter Grain, Mill & 
Elevator Co. for the Electric elevator 
property at the junction of Hamburg 
Turnpike and the Buffalo River. The 
new owners began operation of the eleva- 
tor the following morning, the steamer 
Replogle being the first to be unloaded. 
Leon R. Levigne will be superintendent 
of the Electric elevator, in addition to 
holding a similar position with the Mu- 
tual Elevator Co. 
M. A. McCarrny. 





DROUTH DANGER GROWS IN 
HARD WINTER WHEAT BELT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Lack of moisture 
in the hard winter wheat belt presents a 
growing danger to the crop. In the pan- 
handle of Texas, as well as in many sec- 
tions of Kansas, no appreciable amount 
of moisture has fallen all winter and 
spring. The resulting dry soil is being 
badly blown in places, this spring, by 
abnormally high winds. The situation is 
fast reaching a point where extensive 
rains will be absolutely necessary to save 
wheat from widespread damage. 

Producers of Smyrna raisins concede 
the bulk of the American market to Cali- 
fornia growers, according to Samuel W. 
Honaker, American consul at Smyrna, 
and are confining their efforts largely 
to supplying European markets. 





Corn is being exported in fair quan- 
tities to Cuba and Porto Rico. The early 
corn crop suffered much damage from 
the rains in December and the first half 
of January, or shipments at present 
would have been much larger. 
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MARQUETTE BAKING CO. 
BOUGHT BY C. N. POWER 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 31.— (Special 
Telegram )—It is authoritatively report- 
ed that C. N. Power, former president 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, has ac- 
quired the Marquette Baking Co., St. 
Louis. This is one of the larger plants 
in the city, but has been idle for some 
time. Details of the transaction have 
not yet been made public. Mr. Power 
recently bought plants in Chicago and 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. - 


SURVEY SHOWS LARGE 
MONTANA CROP LOSS 


Great Faris, Mont.—Officials of some 
of the largest elevator companies of Mon- 
tana are now fully convinced that there 
has been heavy damage to the winter 
wheat crop. An _ exhaustive inquiry, 
which included field examination in va- 
rious portions of the state, has been con- 
cluded by one of the largest Montana 
elevator companies, and while the results 
have not been tabulated so that a de- 
talied estimate is available, it is the state- 
ment of the manager that the percentage 
of loss in winter wheat will be discour- 
agingly large. 

That there is sufficient warrant to sup- 
port that view is evidenced by the pres- 
ent preparation in many quarters to pro- 
cure the seed spring wheat needed to re- 
plant the fields which had been seeded 
to winter wheat. One of the largest 
wheat growers in central Montana, whose 
acreage is largely adjacent to Great 
Falls and who seeds many hundreds of 
acres to winter wheat, has arranged for 
spring wheat to seed his entire acreage 
that was sown to winter wheat last fall. 
Joun A. Curry. 





FLOUR IMPORT ORDERED 
BY SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


A Moscow correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press states that to meet the 
shortage of grain, “which continues to 
give the authorities considerable anxiety, 
the Soviet government has ordered from 
abroad 370,000 tons of grain and 242,000 
tons of flour, Acute shortages of bread 
already have occurred in some provinces, 
and the peasants are mixing corn meal 
with their white flour. In Moscow the 
shortage of flour is evidenced by the long 
lines of people waiting outside the state 
and co-operative bakeries to buy bread.” 





CANADIAN MILL PRICES LOWER 

Toronto, Ont., March 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Domestiec springs declined 
830c on Monday, making tops $9.50 bbl, 
jute, delivered. Millfeed is $2 ton lower. 
Export patents were reduced 2s 3d, the 
quotation now being 47s 3d. April sea- 
board business is at a standstill, owing 
to the state of the market. 





DEATH OF ALBERT RUYTER 

New York, N. Y., March 30.— (Special 
Telegram)—Albert Ruyter died at his 
home in South Orange, N. J., on March 
29, aged 71. Mr. Ruyter spent many 
years in the milling business, first operat- 
ing a mill at River Falls, Wis., under the 
firm name of Freeman & Ruyter, subse- 
quently operating the Freeman Mill at 
West Superior. In 1902 he came to New 
York as manager of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., retiring 10 years later. 
Since that time he had taken no active 
part in business. W. QuACKENBUSH. 








quotations on basis of carload lots, 


, £8... eee 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ........... ets en baad 
Hard winter first clear ............ccccccees 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear ........ 


Rye flour, white ........ 
Rye flour, dark.. 


Seattle ‘s x 
San Francisco... ....@9.70 


*Includes near-by straights. 


(49's) 


tNash ville 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 31. 


prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City s 
7.50@ 7.85 $8.00@ 8.55 §.....@..... $7 
7.25@ 7.65 7.75@ 8.05 ccesMeces 7 
7.00@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 re Pere 7 
7.40@ 7.85 ere ieee 7.85@ 8.65 7 
7.10@ 7.30 rer. eer 7.00@ 7.75 7 
6.60@ 6.75 wer, le 5.55@ 6.05 6 
7.75@ 8.10 es ae ver, Mere 
7.20@ 7.50 <n rer, ere 
6.75@ 7.00 ee re eee 
6.00@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.20 oo Qn 
5.65@ 5.80 5.00@ 5.10 aks 
Straight Cut-off 
$....@.... (49's) AIT: Le 
-@ 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
t. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
-75@ 8.10 $8.40@ 8.90 $8.50@ 8.75 $8.10@ 9.20 $9.25@ 9.50 $7.90@ 8.30 $9.50@10.00 
-50@ 7.75 7.85@ 8.35 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.10@ 9.15 7.50@ 7.90 ‘ane «so 
.00@ 7.30 7.50@ 7.90 coco Dooce 8.00@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 Ter, Pere Se 
.40@ 7.75 8.30@ 8.70 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 8.10@ 8.85 7.90@ 8.30 8.75@ 9.25 
00@ 7.30 7.70@ 8.20 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.75 x Pere 7.50@ 7.90 esee@.. 
-50@ 6.75 cco aces eeeleees ccoee@ eves coPecee cove Doves const cece 
.00 Tr Pee 8.00@ 8.25 Trt) Sere 8.25@ 9.00 7.80@ 8.20 10.00@10.75 
.50 7.85@ 8.25 *7.25@ 7.50 *8.00@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.80 8.50@ 8.80 
7.00 err, ivr cote Meses ree, ieee 7.85@ 8.15 a 7.00@ 7.76 
Ae 6.75@ 7.46 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.20 a a 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS 
HONOR H. G. CRAFT 


Veteran Miller Celebrates Eightieth Birth- 
day—A. V. Imbs Elected President 
St. Louis Club 





Sy. Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, held at the 
Missouri Athletic Association rooms last 
Wednesday night, was far more than a 
routine business session. It was the eight- 
ieth birthday of H. G. Craft, affection- 
ately known as “Pop” to all his friends, 
and they are almost unlimited, who on 
that night retired as president of the 
club. 

Following dinner the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. Craft, and al- 
though a number of men were asked to 
speak of the business of the milling in- 
dustry, they turned the greater part of 
their remarks into a tribute to this miller 
who through years of association with his 
competitors has reached an extraordinary 
place in their esteem. Toward the close 
of the evening Henry Berg, at the re- 
quest of Samuel Plant, on behalf of the 
millers, presented him with a loving cup. 
Mr. Berg outlined some of the early busi- 
ness associations of Mt. Craft in St. 
Louis. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
Nat.onal Federation, called attention to 
the remarkable advancement the milling 
industry has made during the last 80 
years. Following a toast to Mr. Craft 
he mentioned some of the experiences he 
has had in calling on millers in all sec- 
tions of the country. He said that if he 
were to believe all he had heard he would 
know that the milling industry was the 
worst in the world. On the contrary, he 
was convinced that its problems were 
more simple and its principles more 
sound than those of any other business. 
He expressed realization of the fact that 
the industry had been going through 
plagues of liars, suspicions and other 
difficulties. He said he could lay down 
a set of rules that would cure these ills 
but, unfortunately, present conditions 
prevented their being carried out. He 
added that the baking industry had been 
built up on price concessions from mill- 
ers, and he mentioned the evils of con- 
signments and guaranties against price 
declines, for all of which preventive rules 
could be made, in his opinion, though 
these would mean nothing unless volun- 
tarily followed by the spirit of the mill- 
ing industry. Mr. Anderson concluded 
his remarks by saying that milling needed 
a spiritual revival such as would make 
for greater faith in itself, and this could 
only be brought about by asking a de- 
cent price for a decent product. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, complimented Mr. 
Craft on his success as a miller, and 
spoke of the pleasure it always brought 
him to meet with the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club. 

L. C. Dyer and Harry B. Hawes, rep- 
resentatives in Congress from St. Louis, 
paid tributes to Mr. Craft and to Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr. Hawes called attention to the fact 
that the miller was the point of contact 
between farmer and consumer. He said 
that sound facts would keep both the 
country and its industries safe, and that 
Mr. Anderson was exceptionally well 
qualified to obtain these necessary truths 
and bring them to the attention of both 
producers and consumers, most especial- 
ly to the farmer, who must be made to 
realize the importance of the milling in- 
dustry in the chain between himself and 
the bread eater. 

Charles M. Yeager, editor of the Mod- 
ern Miller, who lived in St. Louis for 
some years, paid a tribute to the city 
and the class of millers it created, as 
exemplified in Mr. Craft. 

Frank Underwood, Washington, and 
E. Jordon, St. Louis, both of the United 
States Shipping Board, briefly mentioned 
conditions in that organization and asked 
for opportunities to render service to the 
milling industry. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president in charge 
of the soil products department of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, said that 
he had come to join in the expression of 
pleasure at Mr. Craft’s anniversary, and 
to compliment Mr. Anderson on his work. 

A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
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Co., who last year was vice president, 
was elected president, and Robert H. 
Leonhardt, of the Saxony Mills, vice 
president. Frank E. Eichler was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. In ac- 
cepting the presidency, Mr. Imbs extend- 
ed the thanks of the club to Mr. Craft for 
the work he had done for it, calling him 
the master flour salesman of the St. 
Louis market. In presenting the new 
president Mr. Craft had asked him to 
do all in his power to get the members 
of the club to follow the leadership of 
Mr. Anderson. 

Other matters of business mentioned 
during the evening were so far overshad- 
owed by the celebration of “Pop’s” birth- 
day that they faded into insignificance. 
It was simply a Craft meeting. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





MONTANA MILLERS WIN 
AGAINST EXPORT RATE 


Great Faiis, Mont.—Montana millers 
have been successful in their opposition 
to the so-called “export rate” on wheat 
from a portion of Montana territory to 
the Pacific Coast. Announcement has 
been made by the Montana railway com- 
mission that the railroads serving the 
state by lines that extend to the coast 
terminals have withdrawn the preferen- 
tial rate on wheat supposedly for export. 
This affected portions of the state lying 





LEST WE FORGET 


It is well to remind millers that 
on every package of flour shipped 
in interstate commerce it is neces- 
sary to show the “quantity of con- 
tents” (net weight), either on the 

. package itself or on a tag attached 
thereto. If the flour is bleached, 
that fact must also appear on the 
package or a tag attached thereto. 
It makes no difference whether the 
flour is to be resold or used by the 
buyer; the federal regulations in- 
dicated above must be observed. 
The safest-way is to see that this 
information is shown in every in- 
stance, whether for local or inter- 
state business. Weight must also 
appear on every package of feed. 

Millers should remember that the 
health department of the city of 
New York requires that the bleach- 
ing agent used shall be shown, as 
well as the fact that the flour is 
bleached. This law is being en- 
forced, and millers will save them- 
selves trouble by strictly comply- 
ing on flour intended for sale or 
consumption in New York City. 


A. P. Hussanp, Secretary, 
Millers’ National Federation. 











west of a line running south from Havre 
to Big Timber, and was intended to at- 
tract export shipments westward. 

Millers here contended that, in the ab- 
sence of proper policing, such wheat, in 
fact, merely furnished their competitors 
on the coast a quality of grain that 
made it possible for them to bring flour 
competition to the very doors of Montana 
mills by using the wheat shipped from 
the state and making the export volume 
from an inferior grade. On that conten- 
tion the rate was fought, and now has 
been withdrawn. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SENATOR SHEPPARD AGAIN 
DEFENDS VEGETABLE OILS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“The 30-odd oleo- 
margarine bills pending in the legisla- 
tures of some 16 states do not fairly rep- 
resent the intentions of their authors and 
the single purpose of their proponents. 
That purpose, according to the advocates 
of the bills, is to kill off coconut oil,” says 
Senator Sheppard, of Texas. “These va- 
rious oleomargarine bills restrict or pro- 
hibit the use of all vegetable oils. They 
therefore affect cottonseed oil and peanut 
oil produced in large quantities in the 
United States, as well as the coconut oil, 
by prohibiting their use in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine, or by levying 


heavy taxes on oleomargarine or on 
oleomargarine dealers,” says the senator. 

He adds: “If the proponents of these 
bills simply want to kill the use of coco- 
nut oil in foodstuffs, and if it be true, as 
press reports indicate, that they are not 
fighting the vegetable oils produced in 
this country, their bills should be drawn 
accordingly. The present bills, which do 
not fairly represent the wishes of their 
authors and proponents, should be killed.” 


REDUCED CONSUMPTION IS 
CONSERVING FEED GRAINS 


Reduced consumption of feed grains is 
indicated by the stocks of these grains 
on farms March 1, as reported by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Economies in feeding, together 
with a sharp reduction in the number of 
live stock on farms, have tended to ad- 
just the consuming demand to the re- 
duced grain supply occasioned by the 
short corn crop, but total stocks of feed 
grain available for the remainder of the 
year are still materially smaller than a 
year ago. 

“The supply of corn at the beginning 
of the crop year, Nov. 1,” the depart- 
ment states, “was approximately 590,000,- 
000 bus below that of the previous year, 
but during the four months ending March 
1, according to the department’s esti- 
mates, about 245,000,000 bus of this de- 
ficiency had been made up through farm 
economies and the substitution of other 
grains. 





“In addition to the material reduction © 


in the number of live stock on farms, 
particularly hogs, a large saving was ef- 
fected by the early marketing of hogs 
and lighter feeding of other live stock. 
Other grains were used extensively in 
many sections of the country. Grain 
sorghums, of which there was a large 
crop, were substituted for corn in the 
Southwest, and the use of oats was in- 
creased in the corn belt and in the south- 
ern states. 

“The supply of oats at the beginning 
of the crop year was approximately 225,- 
000,000 bus larger than a year ago, and 
while stocks on farms in the principal 
markets on March 1 were still about 157,- 
500,000 bus larger than at that time last 
year, there was an increased disappear- 
ance of about 67,500,000 bus. 

“The consumption of barley has been 
less than last year. The supply on Aug. 
1, 1924, was about 11,000,000 bus below 
that of the previous year, but exports to 
March 1 were about 7,500,000 bus larger, 
totaling approximately 15,000,000 bus, 
and reflected the shortage and poor qual- 
ity of the European crop. The supply 
for the remainder of the crop year is 
practically the same as last year. 

“With continued economy in the use of 
feed grains and a further reduction prob- 
able in this spring’s pig crop, consuming 
demand apparently is being adjusted to 
the smaller supply. The length of the 
spring feeding season, however, will be 
an important factor, as will also the 
probable increase in the barley produc- 
tion in the corn belt, as indicated in the 
‘intention to plant’ report. 

“Warmer weather will permit the in- 
creased substitution of oats for corn, and 
the large supply of this grain will aid 
materially in supplementing the lighter 
stocks of corn. 

“While the supply of feed grains on 
March 1 was the smallest since 1917, it 
appears that it will be adequate for do- 
mestic needs until new crops are avail- 
able, although continued economies will 
be necessary.” 





PROPOSED REVISION OF 
WISCONSIN FEED LAW 


An amendment to the Wisconsin feed- 
ingstuffs law was recently proposed 
which would require the labels on feed to 
show the percentage of “digestible nu- 
trients.” At a hearing before a senate 
committee the Federation was represent- 
ed by E. S. Wagner. A. A. Heon, of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
was present and spoke against it, as did 
L. F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association. At the con- 
clusion of the hearing Senator Smith, 
author of the bill, agreed to have its fur- 
ther consideration “indefinitely post- 


poned 


April 1, 1925 


REDUCED FARE FOR 
MILLERS’ MEETING 


Secretary of Federation Announces Arrange- 
ments for Annual Assembly at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 16-17 


Cuicaeo, Inur.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that arrangements have been 
completed for reduced fares from prac- 
tically all points in this country to Chi- 
cago, of which millers who expect to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion April 16-17 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel may take advantage. 

These arrangements call for a rate of 
one and one half the regular one way 
fare for the round trip, under the “cer- 
tificate plan,” contingent upon not less 
than 250 certificates being validated dur- 
ing the meeting. Those attending the 
convention, as well as members of their 
families, are entitled to this reduced rate 

Tickets and certificates will be avail- 
able in the territories indicated on the 
following dates: 

April 11-17, inclusive, from ter- 
ritories of Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation, Trunk Line Association, 
New England Passenger Association, 
Southeastern Passenger Association, 
Southwestern Passenger Association 
(Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana and 
Missouri), Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation (Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, northern 
Michigan, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin.) 

April 10 to 16, inclusive, in South- 
western Passenger Association ter- 
ritory from Oklahoma and Texas, 
and in Transcontinental Passenger 
Association territory from Colorado, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

April 9-15, inclusive in Transcon- 
tinental Passenger Association terri- 
tory from Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 

All tickets will be accepted for return 
journey up to and including April 21. 

Millers are asked to purchase a one- 
way ticket to Chicago, and when buying 
the ticket to ask for “certificate” issued 
by the carriers in connection with this 
meeting. A receipt is not to be asked 
for, but a certificate, entitling the holder, 
when properly signed and validated, to 
a return ticket for one half fare. The 
certificate must be signed at the place 
indicated for signature of purchaser as 
soon as it is obtained from the ticket 





- agent. ° 
Upon arrival at the hotel headquar- 


ters, millers and others will deposit the 
certificates at the desk indicated for that 
purpose, where they will be signed and 
validated, for use in purchasing return 
tickets at Chicago. 

Millers are asked to remember that, 
even though they do not intend to return 
direct from Chicago, they should ask for 
a certificate. They need not use it, but 
when deposited at the validation desk it 
will help to complete the minimum num- 
ber necessary to secure the reduced rate. 





DIRECT SHIP SERVICE, 
NEW ORLEANS TO CUBA 


New Orveans, La.—The Munson Line 
has announced a perfected service from 
New Orleans to the north coast of Cuba, 
which is represented as being beneficial 
to millers, because those who have been 
shipping flour through this port to the 
north coast will now save approximately 
six days. This saving is due to the fact 
that the service is direct out of this port, 
whereas, in the past, vessels took part of 
their cargoes here and went to Mobile to 
complete loading. A service is also of- 
fered, direct, from this port to the south 
coast of Cuba. The line has opened two 
“new” ports, Cardenas and Sagua la 
Grande. 





FIRE DESTROYS CONE PLANT 

Boston, Mass.—Fire destroyed the big 
plant of the Atlantic Cone Co., one of the 
largest makers of ice cream cones in this 
section, on March 27, with a loss of be- 
tween $100,000 and $150,000. The plant 
was located in the Jamaica Plain district 
of Boston. 

Louis W, DePass. 
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EXPORTS OF GRAINS, EDIBLE 
GRAIN PRODUCTS, AND FEEDS 


A Department of Commerce bulletin 
states that the value of the exports of 
grain and grain products for the eight 
months’ period ended February, 1925, is 
$392,000,000, or $209,000,000 more than 
for the same eight months of 1924. The 
principal gains were as follows: wheat, 
$171,000,000; rye, $29,000,000; barley, 
$15,000,000; oats, flour and malt, approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 each. Minor gains were 
recorded in the case of the following: 


biscuits, $183,000; macaroni, $40,000; 
“other corn preparations,” $131,000; 
“other wheat preparations,” $215,000. 


The losses suffered during this period, 
compared to the same eight months of a 
year ago, were as follows: corn, $5,000,- 
000; rice, $3,000,000; oatmeal and rye 
flour, somewhat over $1,000,000 each; 
corn meal, $131,000; hominy and grits, 
$99,000. 

The value of the exports of every feed 

product except screenings shipped dur- 
ing the past eight months was greater 
than that of the same period of last year. 
Nearly $28,000,000 worth of feeds were 
exported during this period, a gain of 
$16,000,000 when compared to the same 
eight months of last year. Practically 
all of this gain was in the exports of oil 
cake and oil cake meal. The gain in the 
exports of cottonseed cake and cotton- 
seed meal was over $11,500,000; of lin- 
seed cake and meal, $4,000,000. The ex- 
ports of bran were over $35,000 more 
than for the same period last year. The 
value of the prepared feeds exported 
was $386,000, or a gain of $151,000 over 
the corresponding period of 1924. There 
was a 50 per cent decrease in the value 
of screenings exported, the total amount 
being only $89,000, against $178,000 last 
year. 
" The unit value of the exports of all 
grains and grain products except maca- 
roni, buckwheat flour, biscuits, and 
“other wheat products” is higher this 
year than last. The unit value of the 
exports of bran and middlings, screen- 
ings, and prepared feeds during the past 
eight months is lower than that of the 
same period last year. In the case of 
all other feeds the unit value is higher. 

The amount of wheat exported during 
the past eight months was greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1924 
by 96,000,000 bus; rye, 20,000,000; barley, 
11,000,000; cottonseed cake, 308,000,000 
lbs; cottonseed meal, 241,000,000; linseed 
cake, 139,000,000; prepared feeds, 9,000,- 
000. On the other hand, the exports of 
the. following commodities during the 
eight months just ended fell short of 
the same period last year; corn, 7,500,- 
000 bus; wheat flour, 2,600,000 bbls; rice, 
94,000,000 lbs; oatmeal, 55,000,000; hom- 
iny and grits, 9,000,000; rice flour, meal, 
and broken rice, 5,000,000; screenings, 
2,000,000. 

The average unit value of the various 
products exported during the past eight 
months, compared to that of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, was as 





follows: 1924 1925 
I, TU Sw it eh so $ .762 $1.150 
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Other corn preparations, 
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Japan’s annual average consumption 
of rice is 5.8 Ibs per capita. In the 


Japanese market, American rice always 
sells at a premium over rice imported 
from Siam, Indo-China and Burma. 
California rice is said to be more com- 
parable in quality to the Japanese prod- 
uct than any other that is imported. 


TH. PHOTIADES ARRESTED 
BY GREEK AUTHORITIES 


Following is a translation of an an- 
nouncement appearing in the Athens 
newspaper Elefteron Vema (Free Trib- 
une) of March 3, under the caption, 
“Crook Arrested”: 

“The police of Patras have arrested 
Th. Photiades, a native of Samsoun, and 
a merchant of rugs, and taken him to 
Athens. The person arrested is charged 
with having deceived the National Bank 
of Greece and received from it 2,000,000 
drachmas, and another 500,000 drachmas 
from the Bank of Athens and the Ameri- 
can Express Company. 

“Photiades delivered to the above de- 
ceived banks bills of lading purporting 


that the government has no intention 
whatsoever to interfere with the rights 
of free disposition of owners of mer- 
chandise, either by the determination of 
maximum prices or by any other meas- 
ures. The apprehensions entertained by 
American grain and flour exporters that 
the proposed government measures may 
affect their consignment of food stocks 
are, consequently, entirely unfounded.” 





NEW WASHBURN CROSBY 
ELEVATOR FOR BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Plans for the erec- 
tion of an additional elevator to the plant 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. were an- 
nounced last Wednesday by the indus- 
trial bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The new elevator will be at Gan- 
son Street and Michigan Avenue, ad- 
joining the present elevator of the com- 
pany, and will bring the total storage 
capacity of the concern to 5,000,000 bus. 
The latest addition will hold 1,200,000 
bus. The Folwell-Ahlskog Co., of Chi- 
cago, has the contract, and work will be- 
gin immediately. 

This makes the fourth addition to the 
city’s grain storage facilities to be an- 
nounced recently. Work is now progress- 





hyilt is sound. 


capital and labor. 


of both producer and consumer. 





FARMER MUST HELP HIMSELF 


VEN though the government extends every legitimate assistance to 
E agriculture, the fact remains that the success of farmers will hinge in 
the main upon their own individual and collective effort. 
apparent that farmers have been making important adjustments to meet 
the situation, but there is much more they must do to help themselves. 
We can have a prosperous agriculture only if the basis upon which it is 


Like the manufacturer, the farmer must study his market and adjust 
his production to the demands of the consumer. 
efficient methods of farming which yield him maximum net returns for his 
He must improve and standardize the quality of his 
product in order to command the best market prices, and he must market 
his products in the most efficient way. 


The spread between prices paid to producers and prices paid by con- 
sumers has become excessively wide, and should be reduced for the benefit 
Co-operative marketing associations 
efficiently operated will be helpful in eliminating waste in the marketing 
process, and in adjusting and standardizing agricultural production. 


Farming is a highly competitive business. 
succeed; the inefficient farmer will ultimately fail. 


It is very 


He must adopt the most 


The efficient farmer will 


Wirriam M. Jarprine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 








to cover shipments of rugs consigned to 
different firms in America, and on the 
strength of which bills of lading he had 
collected the above mentioned amounts. 
His shipments consisted actually of 
empty bags. 

“The deceived banks discovered the 
fraud (deceit) after receipt of cable ad- 
vice from the firms in America, which by 
means of the bills of lading forwarded to 
them took delivery of bags instead of 
rugs. The above mentioned banks had 
paid the money to Photiades on the 
strength of cable orders received from 
the firms in America.” 





PHILIPPINE FLOUR SITUATION 

A Department of Agriculture’ report 
states that flour consumption in the Phil- 
ippine Islands has decreased, on account 
of high local prices. Stocks are estimat- 
ed at 500,000 sacks. Local prices are 
tending downward on account of the ex- 
istence of such heavy stocks, in conjunc- 
tion with weakening of the market in 
the United States. Importers are ex- 
tremely conservative. 





AUSTRIAN FOOD PRICE POLICY 

A United States Department of Agri- 
culture bulletin states that newspaper 
reports relative to proposed government 
measures against profiteering and usury, 
as well as measures against Austrian 
bread factories, have caused some ap- 
prehension among American exporters 
of grain and flour to Austria who own 
consignment food stocks in Austria. In 
reply to the inquiry of Commercial At- 
taché Groves, of Vienna, on the above 
subject, the federal minister of commerce 
and communication says: “I am in a po- 
sition to give you the positive assurance 


ing on a new marine elevator with a ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 bus, the Saskatche- 
wan elevator with 1,100,000 and the Su- 
perior elevator with 1,200,000. When all 
four are completed, Buffalo will -have 
storage facilities for 36,950,000 bus grain. 
Chamber of Commerce officials are well 
pleased with the decision of the big mill- 
ing and elevator interests to enlarge their 
Buffalo plants. 

A contract was signed here last Satur- 
day by the B. F. Schwartz Co. of New 
York City and the Rumsey estate for 
the purchase of a plot of about six acres 
on the south side of Buffalo River, direct- 
ly opposite the foot of Hamburg Street, 
for the erection of a grain elevator. It is 
understood that it will have a capacity of 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 bus. B. 
F. Schwartz is connected with the Prod- 
uce Exchange, New York City, and for- 
merly was a member of the firm of 
Keusch & Schwartz, Buffalo. 

Plans are afoot for the enlargement 
of Buffalo harbor so that safe anchorage 
can be provided for 70 large grain car- 
riers. The inner harbor now has room 
for many more steamers, and when the 
present improvement program is com- 
pleted it is predicted that the winter 
storage grain held here in steamers will 
equal or exceed the amount that can be 
placed in the elevators. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





NEW MILLS MAY BE INSTALLED 
NasHvittzE, Tenn.—Abraham_ Bros. 
have under consideration a proposal for 
building flour mills at Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn. The town has been without any 
since the a of the Lawrence Milling 
Co. burned. 
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FUTURE SHORTAGE 
OF WHEAT FORESEEN 


Department of Agriculture Economist Urges 
Adoption of Land and Population Policies 
to Conserve World Food Resources 





The probability of a world wheat 
shortage in future generations unless ra- 
tional land and population policies are 
formulated by the white races of the 
world is foreseen by Dr. O. E. Baker, 
Department of Agriculture economist, 
who has recently completed a study of 
world wheat production. . 

The white, wheat eating people of the 
world now consume some 2,525,000,000 
bus wheat annually, Dr. Baker says. Al- 
lowing for normal population increase, 
but for no increase in per capita con- 
sumption, the requirements of the white 
races 25 years from now will be 3,200,- 
000,000 bus wheat a year. 

The requirements 50 years hence will 
be 4,300,000,000 bus annually, and a cen- 
tury hence some 5,800,000,000 bus. Should 
per capita consumption increase to that 
of France today, which Dr. Baker says 
appears likely, the total wheat require- 
ments 50 years hence would be 5,500,000,- 
000 bus annually, and in 100 years some 
7,400,000,000 bus. 

“Can the white man’s world almost 
treble its production of wheat within a 
century, or even produce the 5,500,000,000 
bus which it appears may he needed 
within the lifetime of some of us?” Dr. 
Baker asks. The potential wheat pro- 
duction of the world is more than ample 
to meet these requirements, he says, but 
rational direction and control are re- 
quired to bring it about. 

“The potential wheat production of the 
world is some 12,150,000,000 bus,” Dr. 
Baker says. “Of this quantity nearly 
3,000,000,000 bus will be produced and 
probably consumed by nonwhite people, 
leaving about 9,000,000,000 bus for the 
white race, which affords a comfortable 
surplus over the 7,000,000,000 bus esti- 
mated as required a century hence. 

“This potential production, however, is 
predicated upon the somewhat more ex- 
tensive use of commercial fertilizers than 
at present, particularly in America and 
Europe, and upon the development in all 
the world, except India and China, of a 
live stock husbandry, to supply manure 
for the production of grain. 

“It involves, consequently, the applica- 
tion of a greater amount of capital per 
acre than is utilized in most countries at 
present, and a widespread increase in 
agricultural knowledge and skill. It as- 
sumes also that the price of wheat will be 
such as to reward the farmer adequately 
for his labor, his managerial ability, and 
the use of his capital; and, above all, 
that peace and order and technical prog- 
ress will become increasingly pervasive.” 


DECLARED IMPROPER LEVY 


Toronto, Ont.—The legislation of the 
province of Manitoba whereby a tax for 
provincial purposes was placed upon 
trading in grain futures in the Winnipeg 
market has been found ultra vires. Sas- 
katchewan and other provinces protest- 
ed, and took the matter into court. Aft- 
er running the gauntlet of Canadian 
courts this case finally landed before the 
privy council in London, where it was 
the subject of a judgment which knocked 
out the Manitoba contention. From the 
start it was apparent to the lay mind that 
Manitoba could have no right to collect 
taxes on products of other provinces 
passing through her territory on the way 
to market. 

A. H. Batey. 
DEATH OF FREDERICK G. KUNZ 
Burra.o, N. Y.—The funeral of Fred- 

erick G. Kunz, for six years purchasing 
agent and factory manager for the Hall 
Baking Co. here, was held Saturday aft- 
ernoon, March 28. The plant of the Hall 
company was shut down for the after- 
noon, to allow its employees to attend the 
funeral. Mr. Kunz was taken ill early 
last week, and pneumonia developed. He 
died on March 25. He leaves one son 
and two daughters. Paul Helms, of New 
York City, head of the Hall baking in- 
terests, was among those present at the 
funeral. M. A. McCartuy. 
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SURVEY OF WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 





Millers’ National Federation Reports Result of Questionnaire — Hedging 
Shown to Have Been No Factor in Recent Speculative Wheat 
Market—No Large Accumulation of Flour Stocks Shown 


Bulletin No. 374 of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, issued on March 31, 
contains a report on stocks of wheat and 
flour, the results of a questionnaire as 
of Jan. 31, 1925. The tabulation reports 
the output of approximately 70,656,000 
bbls annually, or about 57 per cent of 
the production. 

“While this tabulation does not repre- 
sent as large a response to the question- 
naire as we should be able to get,” the 
bulletin states, “nevertheless, considering 
this is the first attempt since reorganiza- 
tion to secure information of this kind, it 
is to be regarded as fairly satisfactory; 
statistically it may be considered as fair- 
ly representative. 

“The value of statistics of this kind 
increases as similar data are accumulat- 
ed from year to year and comparative 
movements and trends are indicated. 
Mills will make such interpretation of 
these figures as their own judgment dic- 
tates, but there are certain features of 
the tabulation to which it seems appro- 
priate to direct attention. 

“The tabulation shows stocks of wheat 
of 74,355,895 bus owned by the mills re- 
porting; if estimates of the Department 
of Commerce of a total output for 1923 
(125,000,000 bbls) are taken as a cri- 
terion for 1924, the mills reporting rep- 
resent approximately 57 per cent of the 
output. Applying this percentage, the 
wheat stocks owned by all mills on Jan, 
81, 1925, would be approximately 130,- 
500,000 bus, or a little less than three 
months’ grind. 

“It seems probable that this estimate 
is high, because a number of small mills 
which depend exclusively on local sup- 
plies of wheat have no stocks of wheat 
and will not operate again until new crop. 

“While the figures are not to be re- 
garded as especially significant in con- 
nection with total available stocks of 
wheat for this year’s grind, they do sug- 
gest several interesting and significant 
things: 

“1—That legitimate hedging trans- 
actions by mills have not been a fac- 
tor in the recent market. 

“2—Advance bookings have been 
in reasonably satisfactory volume. 

“3—That there is no large accumu- 
lation of stocks of flour, especially of 
unsold flour by mills. 

“4—The percentage of sales be- 
yond 90 days, amounting to less than 
8 per cent of the advance bookings, is 
gratifyingly small and less than has 
generally been supposed, 

“5—That shipments have been rea- 
sonably satisfactory and that there is 
little tendency to manufacture in an- 
ticipation of orders or in excess of 
actual shipping directions. 
“Considered in connection with the fur- 

ther fact that the period of resales of 
flour is apparently over, the fact that 
buyers are again coming into the market 
for flour is a favorable indication. Re- 
garded as a whole, the results of the ques- 
tionnaire indicate a remarkably sound 
condition as to all the factors involved 
in it. 

“They again emphasize the fact that it 
is not so much in these respects or in 
this direction that our troubles princi- 
pally lie; they are rather in the field of 
competition and in the matter of prices. 
It can be said with a good deal of con- 
fidence that there is nothing in the situa- 
tion indicated by the tabulation with ref- 
erence to stocks of either wheat or flour, 
sales or shipments, which should make 
any miller feel the ‘necessity of selling 
flour during the remainder of the crop 
year at a price which does not cover a 
reasonable conversion cost and a profit. 

“It is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that the carry-over of wheat 
on July 1, 1924, was approximately 110,- 
000,000 bus, divided about one third in 
the hands of farmers, one third in mills 
and elevators not included in the visible, 
and one third in the visible. 

“The current year’s crop is estimated 
at 872,671,000 bus, and the preceding 
crop at 797,381,000 bus. The primary re- 
ceipts this year therefore represent 51.2 
per cent of this year’s crop as of March 


7, 1925, and the primary receipts last 
year as of the same date represent 36.2 
per cent of the crop for that year. 

“With a crop 75,000,000 bus greater 
than last year, and with primary receipts 
158,298,000 bus greater than last year, 
the visible as of March 7, 1925, is only 
7,000,000 bus greater than last year, while 
stocks in the hands of farmers are 23,- 
789,000 bus less than last year as of 
March 1. 

“The larger crop of this year and the 
smaller amount in the hands of the farm- 
er as of March 1 is just about equivalent 
to the excess of exports this year over 
last. Exports of wheat and flour, con- 
verted into terms of wheat at the rate 
of 4% bus for one barrel of flour, for 
the period July 1 to Feb. 28, 1925, 
amount to 206,387,000 bus, including es- 
timated exports of flour as wheat of 
1,500,000 bus for February, 1925, as 
against 121,178,000 bus for the same pe- 
riod last year. 

“Approximately 60,000,000 bus wheat 
have been used in seeding of winter 
wheat, and an additional 26,000,000 bus 
will be required for the seeding of spring 
wheat. 

“The situation, therefore, 
approximately as follows: 

“Carry-over July 1, 1924, 110,000,000 
bus; this year’s crop 872,671,000, making 
a total of 982,671,000 bus; less exports to 
March 1, 1925, 206,387,000 bus, leaves a 
balance of ,776,284,000 bus. If consump- 
tion this year is approximately the same 
as last year, domestic requirements will 
take 525,422,000 bus, leaving a balance of 
250,862,000. Deducting from this the 
seed requirements, 86,000,000 bus, leaves 
a balance of 164,862,000 bus. 

“Feed and waste are estimated at 50,- 
(00,000 bus, leaving a net balance of 114,- 
862,000 bus to cover exports for the re- 
mainder of the year and carry-over. 

“There is no way of estimating what 
exports will be-for the remainder of this 
crop year, but exports last year for the 
period March 1 to June 30, 1924, of wheat 
and flour combined, were 35,255,000 bus, 
and 48,197,000 bus for the same period 
in 1923, and an average export for the 
four years, 1921-24, of 62,528,000 bus. 

“These figures indicate a carry-over 
at the end of the current crop year of 
between 50,000,000 and 70,000,000 bus 
on July 1, unless exports for the remaind- 
er of the crop year should be unprece- 
dently high. 

“In connection with the figures of ex- 
ports for the remaining period of the 
crop year, consideration should be given 
to the fact that it is reported that stocks 
in Europe are large, and that the amount 
of wheat and flour on ocean passage on 
March 4 was equivalent to 85,000,000 bus, 
which is the largest during the past 30 
years. ‘The average of the high points 
for the last four years, 1921-24, was 70,- 
500,000 bus, and for the 10 years, 1907-16, 
58,600,000.” 


UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 
IN CUBAN FLOUR MARKET 


Havana, Cusa, March 30.—(Special 
Cable)—Flour prices here are weak, and 
buyers are discouraged. General busi- 
ness conditions are unfavorable, and 
there is a poor outlook for the immediate 
future. Caution is recommended regard- 
ing credit matters. Millers who deal 
with the situation intelligently need not 
fear a prejudicial effect upon their busi- 
ness. 


stacks up 


Luis Menenpez Bianco 


CALIFORNIA BAKERS WIN 
FIGHT FOR SPLIT TOP LOAF 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—California bakers 
have won their fight to keep the split top 
loaf. Word has been received here from 
Sacramento that a bill, which would pro- 
hibit the making gnd selling of the split 
top loaf, had been amended so that this 
variety of bread could be made and sold 
if wrapped and retailed as a single unit. 
The bill was introduced following the 
action of some bakers and grocers in 
making a 24-oz loaf and then splitting 


it and selling the loaves separately. The 
state law provides that bread shall be 
retailed only in loaves of 1 Ib, 11% lbs, or 
multiples thereof. Campaigns against 
the passage of the bill were waged by the 
San Bernardino Valley Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the Southern California Bakers’ 
Association, Los Angeles, the Long 
Beach Bakers’ Club and the San Diego 
Master Bakers’ Association. William 
Francis Ireland, secretary of the Los An- 
geles association, was one of the chief 
lobbyists against the bill in its original 
form. 


GREEK FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OPPOSE NEW REGULATION 


Following is a free translation of a 
declaration made recently by Greek flour 
importers and merchants, concerning the 
government’s efforts to impose new re- 
strictions upon imported flour, mention 
of which has been made in previous issues 
of The Northwestern Miller: 

“Unjustified charges against imported 
flour, and the scientific measures which 
the chemical service of the Greek govern- 
ment has considered advisable to enforce, 
have obliged our union, representing 
practically all of the flour importers in 
Greece, to solicit the protection of the 
government. 

“Under a law promulgated in 1912, to 
standardize the quality of locally milled 
flour and also to assure the public of a 
uniform product, the public:has been sup- 
plied without any difficulty both by the 
importation of wheat and by the impor- 
tation of flour, and it has been proved 
that the country has been better supplied 
than other countries where living condi- 
tions are much more advanced than in 
Greece. 

“Despite the interest that the govern- 
ment has taken to discuss our request to 
prevent the abolition of the law of 1912, 
which is very practical and reasonable, 
there has come about a new decision on 
the part of the chemists, dated March 4, 
which is very severe and purely theoreti- 
cal. This decision is absolutely imprac- 
tical on account of the commercial trea- 
ties which are unknown to these scien- 
tific men, and is full of very dangerous 
consequences to the development of the 
country’s commerce. 

“We are obliged to protest to our gov- 
ernment, and we request that the prime 
minister take the necessary steps to pre- 
vent the application of the law dated 
March 4, which will not only prevent the 
importation of second and third quality 
flour, but will also hinder the importation 
of first class flour, because it is incon- 
testable that the open market will abstain 
from all importation of flour, not wish- 
ing to be exposed to the various condi- 
tions of the chemists, which tend to ar- 
rest the future importation of all flour. 

“Our union is obliged to inform you 
that large quantities of flour purchased 
and destined for Greece have already been 
diverted to other countries.” 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 31, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








c From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
es , SE 27.00 « coos 89.00 eee 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eens 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
ae BB.00 ncse cvce Ba sees 
Cardi wcsccs 23.00 .... .... 38.00 coee 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
oer 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 aoee 
DOnRsig .cccce 30.00 coe cose 0.00 
aaa 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... 34.00 .... 34.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GORD 2ccc GOD cone cose cess owns 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 . 27.00 27.00 diene 
y y 20.00 
.50 B seas 
‘ \ 30.00 
x x 20.00 
r J 20.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 23.00 pens 
Malimé ...... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 cane 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles 25.00 shee seen 
SOOUEEED 0.60 DUEIs omse sees ose enw a 
CE 685.040 002 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirssus ...... 32.50 oes eees 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton.. 25.00 Ter nk <9 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 cece ewe 
Stockholm ... 29.00 29.00 29.00 


April 1, 1925 


PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 
FOR OPERATIVE MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—A series of tech- 
nical talks that promise to enhance the 
practical knowledge of almost any one 
connected with the grain or flour business 
is announced by M. F. Dillon, secretary, 
in connection with the thirtieth annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, to be held the first week of 
June in St. Louis. Headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Statler, and several hun- 
dred millers have evidenced their inten- 
tion of being present. 

The first day, June 1, will be taken up 
with executive committee meetings, visit- 
ing and other entertainment. Starting 
with the second day, the schedule follows: 

“What is Wrong with Our Wheat Sup- 
ply?” Paul Pandermaly, experimental 
chemist Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

“Preparing the Mill Mixture for the 


Rolls,” S. F. Willits, superintendent 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
Texas. 


“Progress Made in Controlling Humid- 
ity and Temperature in Flour Mills,” 
Grover C. Ferguson, superintendent 
Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

“Breaking,” Major S. Howe, superin- 
tendent Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York. 

“Purifying,” W. J. Follmer, superin- 
tendent Phoenix (Ariz.) Flour Mills. 

“Middlings Reductions,” A. S. Craik, 
superintendent Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Superior, Wis. 

“Safety—Persons and Plants,” J. C. 
Adderly, president Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., and Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 

“The Chemist and the Flour Mill,” R. 
C. Sherwood, superintendent state test- 
ing mill, Minneapolis. 

“Message from Millers’ National Fed- 
eration,” Sydney Anderson, president. 

“Message from American Association 
of Cereal Chemists,’ Dr. M. J. Blish, 
president. 

Prize winning papers in contests for 
awards given by the American Miller, 
the Millers’ Review and the Dixie Miller. 

The annual banquet will be held on 
Wednesday evening, June 3. Other en- 
tertainment is also being planned by St. 
Louis millers. All railroads have grant- 
ed reduced rates on the certificate plan. 

The American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will hold its annual convention 
in St. Louis at the same time. Programs 
will be arranged so that members of each 
organization can hear the talks at both 
‘meetings. 


EARLY SPRING SEEDING 
ON NORTHWEST'S FARMS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Northwestern 
farmers have been able to make an un- 
usually early start on spring seeding, be- 
cause of the exceptionally fine weather of 
the last 10 days. Field work is under 
way, even as far north as the Red River 
valley. Around Crookston, Minn., if the 
present weather lasts, it is said that fully 
80 per cent of the wheat will be seeded 
this week. Wheat seeding is well ad- 
vanced throughout southern Minnesota 
and into South Dakota, while prepara- 
tions are under way further north. Nat- 
urally, with the early start, more wheat 
may be sown than was at first planned on. 








PORT RICHMOND TO HAVE 
NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Puimapetpenia, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Grain Elevator Co. has filed with the 
bureau of building inspection plans for 
the construction of an elevator at Port 
Richmond at an estimated cost of $3,500,- 
000. No time has been set for the start- 
ing of work, but when it is completed it 
will give to Philadelphia a grain storage 
capacity of over 7,000,000 bus, including 
the elevators of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Girard Point. 








WINNIPEG PRICES REDUCED 

WinnireG, Man., March 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers here have reduced 
the price of flour 80c bbl, making top pat- 
ents $8.85, jute basis. Demand is poor 
for both export and domestic account. 
Millfeed prices are $2 ton lower than a 
week ago. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

With wheat breaking daily and the 
market very unsettled, naturally there is 
very little flour buying going on. Prices 
are $1@1.25 bbl lower for the week. 
Enough interest is being manifested by 
the trade at large, and bakers in particu- 
lar, to encourage millers in the belief that 
good buying is imminent, providing the 
market settles. The break in the last 
few weeks has been abnormal. The trade 
realizes this, but wants to see if bottom 
has been touched. 

Reports received from spring wheat 
mills indicate that sales last week prob- 
ably did not exceed 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity, though here and there were mills 
that did better. 

Shipping directions have fallen off very 
perceptibly. An unusually large number 
of mills are idle this week on this ac- 
count, with millers reporting numerous 
requests for extensions of time on ship- 
ments. 

The break in wheat has brought about 
some export inquiry, but no sales thus far 
are reported. Cable inquiries, however, 
are more numerous, and it begins to look 
as though some more business would be 
done. 

Clears have followed the break in the 
patents, but most mills are oversold and 
have little to offer. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills’ for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 


neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


March 31 Year ago 


Short patent, 98-lb 





GUNG 506-00 4.00 0 USS $8.00@8.55 $6.35 @7.05 
Standard patent ..... 7.75@8.05 6.20@6.50 
Second patent ....... 7.60@7.80 5.95 @6.30 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.10@7.45 ea ere 
*First clear, jute .... 6.75@7.00 4.50@4.70 
*Second clear, jute... 5.25@5.40 3.20@3.70 


*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 

Some improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for semolinas. Prices have gotten 
down to a level where they are again at- 
tractive to manufacturers, so that mill- 
ers anticipate some degree of activity. 
The smaller eastern macaroni people are 
turning away from the substitutes they 
have been using, not only because of the 
fact that they were having quality trou- 
bles, but also because of the cheaper 
price of semolinas. Some of the larger 
companies, it is expected, will again be 
in the market soon for fresh supplies. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
linas and durum fancy patent at 4%c. 
Durum clears have dropped a little, but 
mills are still oversold and have little to 
offer. They are quoted at $6@6.20 bbl, 
in jutes. 

In the week ending March 28, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 52,- 
241 bbls durum products, compared with 
50,841 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
28 was $1.48@1.7814, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.41@1.614%%. No. 1 amber closed March 
81 at $1.39%,@1.60%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.32%4@1.42%. 

RYE FLOUR 

Contrary to expectations, demand for 
rye flour has not picked up to any extent. 
There has been some fresh buying on 
the decline, but demand has not been 
general, and the trade is not showing 
much if any interest. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $6.10 
@6.20 bbl, pure medium at $5.75@5.85, 
and pure dark at $5@5.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Four northwestern rye mills last week 


made 11,111 bbls flour, compared with 
12,624 a week ago. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 


lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 58.50; 
London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; Mar- 
seilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is lc less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 11 were in operation March 31: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E, 
G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 22-28 .... 548,700 147,761 27 
Previous week 548,700 181,910: 33 
eee Oe -c2'c22 02 579,600 208,437 36 
Two years ago.. 561,100 313,010 55 
Three years ago. 546,000 303,230 56 
Four years ago.. 546,000 313,065 57 
Five years ago... 546,000 233,640 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 5,714 bbls last week, 8,647 
in the previous week, 2,400 a year ago 
and 1,214 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 22-28 366,690 179,938 49 
Previous week 430,890 205,368 48 
FORF BBO occcese 426,690 219,239 51 
Two years ago.. 291,450 154,841 53 


Three years ago. 421,890 162,775 38 
Four years ago.. 408,690 194,190 47 
Five years ago.. 424,260 122,695 28 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Feb. 21 62 70,815 222,755 232,510 13,156 612 
Feb. 28 62 72,315 198,772 231,612 3,389 1,122 
Mch. 7 62 72,315 194,358 237,786 5,489 2,346 
Mch. 14 61 71,765 208,584 231,369 7,024 3,877 
Mch. 21 61 71,815 205,368 230,233* 6,220 1,388 
Mch. 28 54 61,115 179,938 192,355 1,051 357 


WHEAT 


Light receipts are causing a _ very 
strong cash wheat market at Minneapolis. 
Despite the reported dullness in flour, 
daily arrivals of wheat, especially of the 
high protein varieties, are insufficient to 
meet milling demand. In the absence of 
the choicer varieties, millers are showing 
more interest in the medium grades. Pre- 
miums all around have strengthened a 
little. It is understood that Duluth is 
overbidding the local market for the 
lower grades. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 4@47c 
bu over the May option, No. 1 dark 
northern 3@46c over, and No. 1 northern 
2@40c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
28 was $1.494,@1.91%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.4814@1.63%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 31 at $1.40@1.72, and No. 
1 northern $1.39@1.42. 

Based on the close, March 31, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.23; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.23; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central 


Montana, No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.11. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 28, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 






1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ° 4,123 3,810 1,166 
No, 1 northern.3,36: 1,173 1,233 64 
No. 2 northern 988 1,719 1,622 247 
Others . . 4,977 7,618 8,741 4,925 
Totals 13,099 14,633 15,306 6,402 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 28, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
79,492 75,661 98,828 7: 
91,827 26,648 47,838 






Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals 171,319 102,309 146,666 111,100 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grain at Minneap- 
olis for the week ending March 28, and 
the closing prices on March 30, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.01@ 
1.061%, 99'%c@$1.014%; No. 3 white oats, 
40@42'4c, 3884%.@38%c; No. 2 rye, $1.15 
@1.23, $1.061,@1.08%4; barley, 68@86ec, 
67@83c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





Mch. 29 Mch Apr. 1 

Mch. 28 Mech. 21 1924 192: 1922 

Corn ...1,192 1,454 1,674 4; 2,186 
Oats ..21,340 21,705 4,801 9,772 21,730 
Surley 2,189 2,150 H 905 589 
Rye ....1,024 1,112 3,120 1,034 
Flaxseed 367 342 17 88 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 22-28, with comparisons: 

co Receipts—— . -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 : 

Wheat, bus.1,001,490 1,101,480 754,600 

Flour, bbls. 19,563 21,499 164,647 

Millstuff, 
tons ..... 956 581 





9,592 12,980 
75 










Corn, bus... 184,710 ,800 541,150 175,440 
Oats, bus... 463,080 54,740 942,900 451,000 
Barley, bus. 268,870 50 186,450 234,060 
Rye, bus.... 74,250 } 72,03 42, 

Flaxs’d, bus 148,350 16,25 32,640 





CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,900 Ibs, 190-lb scks.$23.09 @ 23.5 








White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 

Corn meal, yellowft ........... 3.30@ 3.35 
ee De, WOO” acces vcredcns 6.10@ 6.20 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 5.00@ 5.10 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ...... 7.25@ 30 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.15@ 25 
SO QUINN” nec ice cecuceeces ee. oe A 
eo ee are eee rere 39.00 @ 39.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


DEATH OF CHARLES J. MARBOE 


Charles J. Marboe, Austin, Minn., died 
March 28, following an illness of about 
a month. Infection of the throat is said 
to have been the cause of death. He 
had not, however, been in very good 
health for about a year. 

Mr. Marboe for many years was sales 
manager for the Listman Mill Co., La 
Crosse, Wis. He moved to Austin five 
years ago to assume the management of 
the Hormel Milling Co., which position 
he held until the mill was closed a little 
over a year ago. Recently, he organized 
the Marboe Milling Co., to do a general 
jobbing business in southern Minnesota 
in flour and feeds. Mr. Marboe was 48 
years of age, and is survived by his wife 
and an eight-year-old son. 


ELIMINATE DIRT FROM SEED 
N. J. Holmberg, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of agriculture, is asking the news- 
papers to co-operate with him in warn- 
ing farmers to eliminate weed seeds be- 
fore seeding their grain acreage this 
spring. The department two years ago 
collected 653 samples of farm seeds for 
analysis. The results were astounding. 
They showed that on the average 5 per 
cent or more of the seed sown was from 
weeds. In one instance, a farmer who 
supposed he was sowing flax was putting 
61.3 Ibs of dockage into the ground for 
every 100 lbs of “seed.” Flax, on the 
average, was the dirtiest, according to 
Mr. Holmberg, bearing, out of the sam- 
ples tested, 9.3 per cent of dirt. 


CRESCENT MILLING CO. REPORT 
The administrators of James C. An- 
drews, former receiver for the Crescent 
Milling Co., have filed with the court a 
detailed report of receipts and expendi- 
tures up to the time of Mr. Andrews’ 
death on Feb. 8, 1924, and have peti- 
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tioned the court for an allowance of 
$7,000 for the services of the receiver 
and for those of the administrators in 
preparing the report. Creditors are noti- 
fied that a hearing on the petition will - 
be held before the full bench of the dis- 
trict court in Minneapolis on April 25. 
NOTES 

Mill oats are weak and in light re- 
quest at 22@3l1e bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

C. 'T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnerota Mills, Minneapolis, left March 
27 for Chicago and Washington. 

Howard W. Files, assistant sales maf- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is calling on the company’s branch 
offices in central states territory. 

The Capitol City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, has ordered three square sift- 
ers through James Pye, northwestern 
representative of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co, 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 31, as follows: 
sight, $4.77; three-day, $4.76%4 ; 60-day, 
$4.73. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.70. 

The 50-bbl mill at Plankinton, S. D., 
was bought at receiver’s sale by Albert 
Grambhiler for $8,100. After necessary 
repairs have been made, the new owner 
will operate it. 

F. S. Papez, connected with the Chi- 
cago office of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
who has been visiting the Northwest, may 
become the Minneapolis representative 
of the company. 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
St. Paul Aug. 11-12. Headquarters will 
be at the Ryan Hotel. William Thom- 
son, Minneapolis, is president. 


John S. Sigvertsen is now manager of 
the grain cleaner department of the John 
I. Owens Co., Minneapolis. He was 
formerly connected with the Washburn 
Crosby Co. 

B. L.. Simmons, for the last two years 
manager of the terminal elevator of the 
State Mill and Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., has returned to Minneapolis as 
manager of the receiving department of 
the Quinn-Shepherdson Co. 

Fire in the Brooks Elevator Co.’s plant, 
Minneapolis, did some damage to the feed 
grinding machinery, but was brought un- 
der control before it had reached serious 
proportions. The company expects to 
have its mill running again within a 
week, 

At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of North Da- 
kota, held at Bismarck last week, R. F. 
Gunkelman, of Fargo, was elected presi- 
dent, S. A. Garber, of Fortuna, vice 
president, and P. A. Lee, of Grand 
Forks, secretary. 

Following a movement initiated by the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club, bills prepared 
by the division of feed inspection have 
been introduced in both houses of the 
Minnesota legislature to reduce the in- 
spection fee from 16c ton to 20c. In 
other words, if the bills are passed, feed 
tags will cost 25 per cent less than at 
present, 

The daily press last week carried a 
rather interesting story to the effect that 
a check issued 25 years ago by Berkner 
& Sons, millers, Waverly, Minn., in pay- 
ment for wheat delivered, had just been 
cashed. The check was for $90. It had 
apparently been mislaid, and had just 
been cashed by the heirs of the party to 
whom it was issued. 


Screenings have been further affected 
by the weakness in grains. Dusty and 
chaffy varieties are already so low that 
they cannot go much lower and still be 
worth anything; the heavier seeds are 
fully $2 ton lower for the week. Light- 
weight screenings are quoted at $3@6 
ton, 20- to 30-Ib at $6@10, and heavy 
seeds at $10@12.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis road, in 
connection with the Wabash, has ar- 
ranged for special equipment for the 
northwestern delegation to the annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, to be held at St. Louis June 
1-6. Special cars will be added to the 
“North Star Limited,’ leaving Minne- 
polis May 31 at 6:50 p.m. Some reser- 
vations have already been made. 
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KANSAS CITY 


With a wheat market that fluctuated 
in a range of 2lc in less than a week, 
little flour business can be accomplished. 
Sales last week averaged 20@25 per cent 
of activity in the Southwest, most of it 
made up of small lot, current require- 
ment orders. No one has sufficient op- 
timism concerning the market to attempt 
to build up stocks. 

While flour buyers in the United States 
bought sparingly in order to fill the needs 
of the business, the export trade was al- 
most wholly absent from the market. 
Liverpool and Chicago market vagaries 
caused foreign and American ideas con- 
cerning flour prices to verge toward each 
other on several occasions, but the ap- 
proaches were never close enough to re- 
sult in business. 

Shipping instructions have improved 
slightly, although the running time of 
mills is still below the five- or ten-year 
averages for the season. The light op- 
erations are a result somewhat of the 
fact that not much flour remains on mill 
books. However, one or two report that 
unfilled orders are sufficient to carry 
plants on full time through April, but 
that instructions on this business cannot 
be had. 

The reports that are usually circulated 
at about this time of the year concern- 
ing low new crop offers are again making 
an appearance. Several from eastern 
buyers and brokers told mills that com- 
petitors had been making ridiculously 
low quotations. ‘The only new crop quo- 
tations that have been confirmed were 
made by mills of established reputation, 
on the basis of the present market, and 
were not.conducive to buying. Some of 
the Kansas City mills are limiting sales 
to 60-day delivery. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, March 28: patent, $8@8.85; 95 
per cent, $7.50@8.35; straight, $7.20@ 

7.95; first clear, $6.35@6.85; second clear, 
$5 5.15@ 6.25; low grade, $5@5.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 22-28 .... 148,500 93,734 63 
Previous week .. 148,500 84,453 56 
WOOP GO .cccscc 150,900 91,500 60 
T'wo years ago... 132,900 113,848 83 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 22-28 .... 554,310 270,361 48 
Previous week .. 554,310 296,124 53 
TOMP GOO .cccecs 506,430 288,829 56 
Two years ago.. 518,430 269,011 51 
Five-year average (same week).... 52 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 4 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 33,887 bbls last week, 53,559 
in the previous week, 20,399 a year ago 
and 12,344 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 65 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


nt tnace ens tach ons a enes 2:0 eae 21 
March 16-31 ....... Fever eet rere 28 
March 8-14 ... 
We 085 6 6 ceewd mens ger 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, March 28: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.50@1.71, No. 2 $1.50@1.71, No. 3 
$1.49@1.70, No. 4 $1.48@1.69; soft wheat, 


No. 1 $1.73@1.77, No. 2 $1.73@1.77, No. 3 
$1.66@1.73, No. 4 $1.60@1.69. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.0212@1.03, No. 3 
99c@$1.02, No. 4 94@98c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.05@1.07, No. 3 $1.03@1.05, No. 
4 97c@$1.03; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.001% 
@1.01, No. 3 99c@$1, No. 4 95c@98c. 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 22-28 ....... . 24,496 51 
Previous week .. cocuns See 62 
ND oe a aan k 4 080 0 a 71 
PWS FORTS GOD occoccsecce 23,883 60 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS — 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 28, with comparisons: 


-Receipts—,__ --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 11,050 9,425 108,875 81,900 


264,600 305,100 1,023,300 622,350 
300,000 178,750 485,000 288,750 


Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 


Oats, bus... 66,600 100,300 220,500 76,500 
ee Oe. i, | Seas Mae okanes 5,500 
Barley, bus. 3,000 13,500 1,306 48,100 
Bran, tons.. 1,280 420, 6,820 5,920 
Hay, tons’. 7,776 4,632 3,456 2,484 


MILLERS WILL OPPOSE RESOLUTION 


Millers of the Southwest are taking a 
stand in opposition to the Smith-Hoch 
resolution, adopted by the last session of 
Congress, which would start an investiga- 
tion of rate structures by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was recom- 
mended that rates be revised to accord 
with the values of the products hauled. 
Nine rate experts representing state 
commissions are to co-operate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in mak- 
ing the survey. 

Such a course would probably mean an 
upheaval in rates on flour and grain that 
would be extremely confusing, and pos- 
sibly costly to the milling industry, ac- 
cording to C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City. The latter organization is taking 
steps actively to oppose such tampering 
with rate structures. It is believed that 
the full portent of the resolution was not 
realized by many congressmen who voted 
for it. 

FLOUR MEN AT KANSAS-OKLAHOMA MEET 


The recent annual convention of the 
Kansas-Oklahoma bakers’ associations at 
Wichita, Kansas, was attended by 56 
Kansas bakers, 35 Oklahoma bakers, 3 
Texas bakers, 1 from Missouri, and 121 
allied tradesmen. Of the latter, 64 were 
connected with the flour business. 


MILLERS TO MANHATTAN IN MAY 


Millers from Kansas and those from 
Missouri River plants will gather in 
Manhattan, Kansas, May 9, in what 
promises to be a unique meeting. Most 
of the day will be spent in a close study 
of wheat culture, particularly as it ap- 
plies to mill requirements, and the 1,100 
acres of experimental farm land belong- 
ing to the Kansas State Agricultural 
College will serve as laboratory and 
classroom. 

The college has long taken a deep in- 
terest in milling problems, largely be- 
cause the men at its head have realized the 
importance of that industry to the state. 
It maintains a small but modern flour 
mill at Manhattan, and has a milling 
school as part of its regular curriculum. 
To further serve the millers of the state, 
500 experimental wheat plots were sown 
last fall, with the idea of demonstrating 
by practical illustration the effects of 
certain controllable factors on flour qual- 
ity and production. 

“These 500 plots will be in excellent con- 
dition by the first week in May. Millers 
will meet at the college in the morning, 
where short talks will be given by W. M. 
Jardine, who, before his recent appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Agriculture, was 


president of the college. Professors J. 
H. Parker and L. E. Call will also speak 
on breeding and producing better wheat. 
A paper, on “Relation of Quality to 
Quantity of Protein in Wheat,” will be 
presented by C. O. Swanson, head of the 
department of the milling industry, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 

The rest of the day will be devoted to 
a tour of the wheat plots, with a thorough 
study of the results of each experiment. 


NOTES 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is mak- 
ing an eastern trip, and will be away 
about 10 days. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, spent 
two days of last week at the Dallas, 
Texas, office of the company. 

Siegmund Steeg, flour importer, Ham- 
burg, Germany, was in Kansas City two 
days last week. While here he was guest 
of honor at a small dinner given by miller 
friends. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has returned from the 
East, where he spent a fortnight visiting 
the trade. 

W. C. Bolle, of Le Gue & Bolle, flour 
importers, Rotterdam, stopped briefly in 
Kansas City last week on his way to the 
East from the Pacific Coast, where he 
had been visiting. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, has contracted to build 
a 20,000-bu re-enforced concrete grain 
elevator at Banner, Okla., for the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

Among visitors to Kansas City last 
week were Ralph C. Sowden, president 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and J. S. Hargett, manager 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Julius Schepps, Schepps’ Bakery, Dal- 
las, Texas, is attending the Southern 
Bakers’ Association meeting in Miami, 
Fla. He will go to New York City for 
a week’s visit before returning to Dallas. 

George W. Merillat has been named as- 
sistant manager of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., a plant 
of 3,000 bbls daily capacity, in charge of 
sales. He was formerly with the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. for many years. 


C. N. Power, until recently president 
of the Standard Bakeries Corporation, 
and who is now apparently accumulating 
another string of baking plants, this 


time in the central states, has established . 


an office at 408 Thatcher 
Pueblo, Colo. 


A recent canvass of Kansas City ele- 
vators revealed that of the 7,000,000 bus 
wheat in store here, 3,864,000 are sold. 
Included in the remainder are 2,540,000 
bus milling wheat. The rest, 600,000 bus, 
tests less than 11.5 per cent protein, and 
is classed as ordinary. 


John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., and Otis B. Durbin, 
Durbin , Brokerage Co., both of Kansas 
City, are attending the annual convention 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association in 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Cain left several days 
early, in order to call on several buyers 
en route. 


Contracts have been let by the Security 
Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, for 
the building of 200,000 bus more storage. 
The addition will consist of six concrete 
tanks, 22x96, and will be completed in 
time to handle the new wheat crop. The 
work will be done by the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City. 


High winds recently caused a $600 loss 
to the Winfield, Kansas, plant of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. Windows were blown out 
and the roof damaged. Slight damage 
was also reported by the Alexander Mill- 
ing Co., Winfield, and by a few other 
plants at other towns. All loss was fully 
covered by insurance. 


The space between the elevators and 
the mill building of the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, made va- 
cant by the fire last week, will probably 
be filled with a concrete building contain- 
ing flour and feed packers and warehouse 
space, according to Jess Smith, manager. 
While this will probably be erected dur- 
ing the summer, the work will not be 
rushed. 


Building, 


April 1, 1925 


F. I. Houser, who has been acting as 
manager of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas, has arrived in Kansas 
City to take charge of the grain depart- 
ment of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. He 
has been succeeded at Great Bend by T. 
H. Sherwood, formerly sales manager 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas. Both 
plants are units of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 

Income tax returns made public in 
Kansas City last week revealed that the 
Smith Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, which is now the nucleus around 
which is being built the Empire Baking 
Corporation, paid a tax of $59,893, which 
would indicate 1924 profits of about 
$200,000. The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
paid $161,857, indicating profits of be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000. 

A sales meeting of representatives in 
Iowa and Nebraska was held at the Kan- 
sas City offices of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. last week, attended by R. H. Mont- 
gomery, Iowa supervisor, R. S. Rayn, 
Nebraska supervisor, and the following 
representatives: H. C. Hutchins, A. F. 
McCord, Clarence Smith, M. O. McDon- 
ald, Hugo Schmidt, L. A. Glass, A. R. 
McAtee, H. D. Vanderlippe and George 
Bromley, feed department. 

Grain dealers who make a specialty of 
milling wheat say that it is extremely 
difficult to obtain now. If a good flour 
demand should develop, premiums would 
advance rapidly. When flour buying un- 
derwent a slight spurt on the price break 
two weeks ago, premiums on milling 
wheat immediately reflected the scarcity 
by advancing 6@7c. Many mills have 
reduced their stocks of wheat to a point 
where they would need replenishing be- 
fore substantial sales could be filled. 

Nicholas Smith, vice president and 
general superintendent Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, has dis- 
posed of his interests in that organiza- 
tion and has resigned. He will devote 
himself to his extensive farming inter- 
ests around Great Bend. Mr. Smith is 
one of the pioneer millers of the South- 
west, having been connected with the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. for 40 years. 
He is a brother-in-law of Charles V. 
Brinkman, president of the company. 


A joint meeting of district organiza- 
tions one and two, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will be held May 9 at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. The school has issued 
a special invitation to operative millers 
to be present on this day, when millown- 
ers will also be on hand to see the results 
of experimental work being done with 
milling wheat. Talks will be made by 
James Miller, superintendent of eleva- 
tors for the Red Star Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, who will speak on “Wheat—From 
Grower to Mill,” and by J. Carter, super- 
interdent Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, on “What Constitutes Good Mill- 
ing Wheat From the Operative Millers’ 
Viewpoint.” 


SALINA 

The flour market is only fairly active, 
little new business being booked, either 
domestic or export. Shipping directions 
are fair. Very little wheat is moving 
from farms to elevators, due to the hectic 
market. 

Flour prices remain unchanged from 
last week. Prices, March 26, cotton 98’s, 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $8.80@ 
9.60; 95 per cent, $8.40@9.20; straight, 
$8.30@9. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 19-26 ....ccscrcorcce. 39,896 64 
PUMVENOS WOO. 66s cccccscte 25,684 55 


NOTES 


Considerable abandonment of wheat 
acreage is reported in central and west- 
ern Kansas, due to lack of moisture and 
winter killing. Some vicinities report 
only 40 per cent condition, while others 
range from that to 85 per cent. The en- 
tire wheat region is said to be much in 
need of moisture. 

Salesmen for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. from over a large territory were 
here last week for a four-day convention, 
during which a discussion by L. Scott 
Ehrenberg on the “Psychology of Sales- 
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anship,” was the feature. Among those 
present were W. H. Rome, Elyria, Ohio; 
C. V. Mendenhall, Plymouth, Ind; S. I. 
Bagwell, Oklahoma City, Okla; A. M. 
Scott, Grand Rapids, Mich; O. A. Haren- 
berg, Columbus, Ohio; E. J. Kelly, Oma- 
ha, Neb; H. C. Kearney, Atlanta, Ill; 
H. A. Benner, Salina; N. Smith, Kansas 
City, Mo; William Carl, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WICHITA 

There is a general improvement in 
shipping directions, but little new busi- 
ness is being handled. The average run 
for mills continues to be about 25 per 
cent of capacity, and, with the unusually 
light receipts and fluctuations in the 
wheat market, there is no outlook for an 
immediate change. There was a little 
export business to Holland and Finland 
and a few other small orders. 

Prices ranged as follows, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Missouri River, March 27: short 
patent $9.10@9.30, straights $8.60@8.80, 
clears $7.60@7.80. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 22-28 ...... 65,700 41,756 63 
Previous week .... 65,700 36,430 55 
VORP BHO ...cccces 64,620 34,205 52 
Two years ago..... 64,620 31,927 49 

ATCHISON 


Flour business continues inactive. 
Buyers are not interested in any flour 
except where forced to buy. Sales will 
run from 30 to 50 per cent of capacity. 

One‘surprising feature is the number 
of cancellations of contracts reported. 
Many buyers, fearful of the market or 
overloaded under present conditions, are 
voluntarily paying mills the market loss 
and cancellation charges and canceling 
their surplus bookings. Shipping direc- 
tions continue fair. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, Atchi- 
son, March 26: hard wheat short patent 
$8.65@9, straight $8.35@8.50, first clear 
$6.80@7.20; soft wheat short patent $9.60 
@9.80, straight $9.30@9.50, first clear 
$7.50@7.75. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 

Output, Pet. of 


bbls activity 

March. 10086 «....<se00 iets 20,568 75 

Previows WOOK 2.0.2 sceccess 22,972 83 

WO GOO 6628s cotucercesns Gees 92 
NEBRASKA 


Dullness featured the flour trade last 
week. Reports from mills indicate that 
their operations averaged less than 40 
per cent of capacity. 

There was a very light movement of 
wheat, the sensationally sharp break in 
the market practically drying up receipts. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 22-28 ...... 27,300 18,561 67 

Previous week .... 27,300 17,906 65 

i Ll eee 24,900 13,072 52 

Two years ago..... 23,100 18,954 82 
NOTES 


J. L. Welsh, of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., returned to his home in Omaha 
recently, with Mrs. Welsh, from Cuba 
and Florida. 

S. S. Carlisle, of the Carlisle-Burns 
Grain Co., who has been confined to an 
Omaha hospital for several weeks as the 
result of injuries sustained from being 
thrown from a horse, has gone to his old 
home in St. Louis to recuperate. 

Reports of damage to the winter wheat 
crop in Nebraska are becoming more in- 
sistent.. B. W. Snow states: “The wheat 
acreage in Nebraska south of the Platte 
River shows heavy winter loss. A group 
of central and north-central counties. in 
Kansas, comprising a number of the big 
wheat producing ones, have suffered 
losses, practically the whole acreage hav- 
ing been abandoned in some counties.” 

A. T. Everson, H. A. Dahlquist and 
C. W. Sheeley, representing the Minne- 
sota state grain inspection department, 
were in Omaha last Wednesday looking 
into the Omaha Grain Exchange’s labora- 
tory for testing protein in wheat. The 
Minnesota state grain inspection depart- 
ment is to install protein testing labora- 
tories at Minneapolis and Duluth, and, 
having been told by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of the ex- 
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cellent laboratory operated by the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, it sent its three repre- 
sentatives here to inspect it. 

Leicu Lesuie. 


OKLAHOMA 

Country merchants have a tendency to 
hold back in the buying of flour so far 
as building up stocks are concerned, fol- 
lowing a period of fair buying in Janu- 
ary and February. Most jobbers are fol- 
lowing the same policy, although mills re- 
port a fair run of orders from both 
classes the latter part of March. Fast 
declining flour stocks caused a consider- 
able increase in bakery business among 
Oklahoma mills last month. Two-car or- 
ders by bakers and jobbers were numer- 
ous. Shipping specifications were fair. 
Millers report practically no new Euro- 
pean business, but a light increase in or- 
ders from regular customers in Latin 
America. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
around $9.40 bbl, straight $8.90 and first 
clears $8. A 40c higher price prevailed 
on all grades of soft wheat flour. 


NOTES 


J. A. De Larose, foreign sales manager 
for the Enid Milling Co., is on a tour of 
some of the principal countries of South 
America. 

A ,000 bakery building is to be 
erected" in North Little Rock, Ark., by 
Walter Koehler, manager Koehler’s Bak- 
ery, that city. 

C. R. Rodriquez, manager of export 
sales for the Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
fisher, has returned from a business trip 
to the West Indies. 

The Swedish steamer Hjelmaren, which 
recently cleared from Galveston for 
Scandinavian ports, carried 100 tons flour 
for Oslo, 125 for Gothenburg and 74 for 
Copenhagen. 


A. L. Cantwell, of Plainview, Texas, 
has succeeded D. H. Collier on the staff 
of the Harvest Queen Mills of that city. 
Mr. Collier has been elected active vice 
president of the Guaranty State Bank, 
Plainview. 

Fire recently damaged the stock of 
Whitaker’s Bakery and Confectionery, 
Monticello, Ark., to the extent of $10,000, 
partially covered by insurance. The fire 
originated from an oven in the baking 
department. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., as a di- 
rector of the open shop division of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
will attend an open shop conference in 
Kansas City on April 14-15. 

John R. O'Neil, for many years en- 
gaged in flour milling at various points 
in the Southwest, died recently at his 


home, Lincoln, Ark. He recently had 
moved to Lincoln from Tyler, Texas, and 
purchased a flour mill and a wheat farm. 

The American Grain Exchange, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, has elected H. L. Kearns 
president, Lester Stone vice president, 
and J. N. Beasley secretary-treasurer. 
These and C. R. Slay, of Groom, and E. 
W. Harrison, of Hereford, constitute the 
board of directors. 

The Texas Wheat Growers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention in Ama- 
rillo, May 11, according to a call issued 
by President L. Gough, of Amarillo. A 
new pooling contract and other matters 
of policy for determination at the conven- 
tion will be subjects for resolutions at 
district conventions to be held earlier. 

A bakery building is to be erected, to 
cost over $20,000, in Fort Smith, Ark., 
by the Blue Ribbon Baking Co., accord- 
ing to W. E. Eslinger, manager. New 
equipment will be installed that will in- 
crease the company’s bread capacity to 
20,000 loaves daily, and also add to the 
capacity of the pastry and cake depart- 
ments. 

The business of the Wax Wrap Paper 
Co., Dallas, has been acquired by the Pol- 
lock Paper & Box Co. of that city, which 
recently increased its capital stock to 
$200,000. The wax paper plant is to be 
enlarged, and the company will add five 
salesmen to the force in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana. The production 
will be about 100 tons per month, accord- 
ing to John J. Langenbergh, manager of 
the department. Lawrence J. Pollock is 
president of the Pollock company. 





DECISION ON LIABILITY TO 
PAY FREIGHT UNDERCHARGES 


An instructive court decision on the 
right of an interstate carrier of freight 
to recover undercharges appears in the 
case of Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway Co. vs. Gilliam et al. (101 
So. 889), decided by the Alabama su- 
preme court. 

The defendants had bought through a 
brokerage firm a carload of shorts at $69 
per ton, delivered, f.o.b., Gadsden, Ala., 
terms “arrival draft.” The car was 
shipped to Gadsden under a bill of lad- 
ing, wherein the Nellis-Witter Grain & 
Milling Co. was named both as consignee 
and consignor, order “notify Gilliam & 
Jordan, at Gadsden, Ala.,” and contain- 
ing the usual provision that the owner or 
consignee shall pay the freight. This bill 
of lading, duly indorsed, was attached to 
a draft on defendants for the price, for- 
warded to a bank at Gadsden, where the 
defendants paid the amount thereof and 
received the bill of lading, which was sur- 
rendered to the railway company upon 
delivery of the shorts, defendants paying 


43 


to the railroad company $80, the amount 
demanded as due freight. 

Subsequently it was discovered that the 
railway company had incorrectly estimat- 
ed the amount of freight due, and that 
there remained an undercharge of $237, 
plus war tax, and demanded of defend- 
ants the amount of this undercharge. De- 
fendants refused to pay, stating they had 
merely paid the freight as a convenience 
to shipper, as they purchased the goods 
delivered in Gadsden, and referred the 
railway company to the shipper and bro- 
ker, both being solvent. The railway 
company did call upon the shipper and 
broker, but without result, and it further 
appears that defendants, acting under 
the belief that the broker had paid this 
undercharge, had refunded the same to 
them. 

Affirming judgment in favor of the 
railway company, the supreme court said, 
in part: 

“This was an interstate shipment, and 
—under the interstate commerce act, the 
freight rate of an interstate. shipment is 
not that named in the bill of lading or 
contract of shipment, but the lawful rate 
existing at the time, whether or not such 
rate is known to the consignor or con- 
signee, and regardless of whether the 
parties were misled by the carrier as to 
the lawful rate, or whether it had posted 
the lawful rate as required by the statute: 
hence the carrier cannot, by any act, 
estop itself from demanding the lawful 
rate. . . . A carrier may recover the 
legal rate due it on an interstate ship- 
ment, although an agent may make a 
mistake as to the amount due under the 
legal rate, and through such mistake de- 
liver the freight to the consignee upon 
the payment of a less sum than the legal 
rate. . . . The liability of a consignee for 
freight charges is not affected by the 
earrier’s waiving or losing its lien on the 
goods by delivery without first collecting 
the freight”... 

“When the defendants paid the tariff 
and received the duly indorsed bill of lad- 
ing, they became in law the consignee[s] 
and owner[s] of the goods shipped. They 
surrendered this bill of lading to the rail- 
road company and accepted the ship- 
ment. The effect of the federal decision 
above cited is that, under these circum- 
stances, the defendants became liable for 
the full amount of the lawful freight rate, 
and are not relieved from this liability by 
virtue of any understanding with the 
shipper or any conduct on the part of the 
railway which might otherwise, in the ab- 
sence of the interstate commerce act, be 
invoked as an equitable estoppel.” 

A. L. H. Street. 


The Chilean oats crop is forecast at 
3,789,000 bus, against 3,246,000 produced 
in 1923-24. 








EXCAVATION FOR NEW WASHBURN CROSBY ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 











By next July, when the stream of new Kansas wheat begins to pour into Kansas City, the Washburn Crosby Co. will have 
completed a 1,150,000-bu addition to the storage capacity of its mill there, giving the company a total of 2,300,000 bus. While 
this is abnormally large for a plant of 3,000 bbls daily capacity, it is planned to store grain there for use also in Washburn 


Crosby mills in Louisville, Chicago and Buffalo. 
will be across the railroad tracks from the older part of the ele vator. 
housey have a capacity of 800,000 bus and were built less than a year ago. 


tion are the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas City. 


The accompanying engraving shows excavation work on the addition, which 
The tanks in the foreground, to the left of the head- 
Contractors for that work and the present addi- 
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CHICAGO 

The market has been too uncertain to 
permit of much flour trading. The rapid 
changes in prices have made buyers very 
cautious, and sales generally are for 
pressing needs only. If the market would 
return to some degree of stability, no 
doubt there would be a fair amount of 
business. Brokers and mill representa- 
tives say they have many deals pending, 
some for fairly good lots, but with the 
uncertainty of the market, the trade con- 
tinues to postpone definite action. 

There has been some buying of springs 
the past week, but this was not enjoyed 
by many dealers. A few réport bookings 
up to 1,000 to 2,000 bbls, but business on 
the whole has been most disappointing. 
The same holds true of hard winters; a 
little better inquiry was reported, but no 
substantial purchases have been made. 

Soft winter wheat flour continues to 
move slowly. Shipping directions against 
old orders are fair, but there is no fresh 
buying outside of occasional cars to job- 
bers and bakers. Cracker bakers have 
for some weeks been expected to enter 
the market, but they are buying flour 
only as needed. If a very cheap price 
were offered them, they might be dis- 
posed to take on some. 

Clears from the Northwest are scarce, 
but demand is only fair. Both first and 
second clears from the Southwest seem 
to be plentiful, but little interest is dis- 
played. 

A fair number of small orders for rye 
flour were reported last week, but book- 
ings of any size were few, although occa- 
sional purchases of 1,000 to 1,250 bbls 
were reported. Directions are fair. The 
local output last week totaled 2,000 bbls, 
the same as the previous week, and 1,800 
two weeks ago. White was quoted March 
28 at $6.45@6.60 bbl, jute, medium $6.20 
@6.35, and dark $5.35@5.85. 

There is very little business noticeable 
in semolinas. A few scattered orders 
have been received by mill representa- 
tives, but they were not of any volume. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted March 28 at 
47%.@5'Ke lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 47%4¢; 
fancy durum patent, 4%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears in 
jutes, March 28: spring top patent $8.20 
@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7.80@8.35, 
first clear $7.25@7.75,. second clear $6.10 
@6.60; hard winter short patent $7.90@ 
8.40, 95 per cent patent $7.70@8.10, 
straight $7.60@8.10, first clear $6.90@ 
7.25; soft winter short patent $7.90@8.60, 
standard patent $7.60@8.30, straight 
$7.50@8.10, first clear $6.85@7.15. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 22-28 ...... 40,000 34,000 85 
Previous week .... 40,000 33,000 82 
eee ME bas ctsses 40,000 36,000 90 
Two years ago.... 40,000 25,000 63 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices are lower, but trad- 
ing has been steady the past week. Not 
much wheat is coming in and, as a conse- 
quence, business is restricted. Offerings 
were easily absorbed, although demand 
was not aggressive. Local mills picked 
up the better grades of hard winters, and 
the. rest went to elevators. Red winter 
basis was a little higher, but receipts 
were very light and sales few. Spring 
wheat is nominal, receipts being light. A 
local mill bought a round lot at Minne- 
apolis last week. Receipts were 125 cars, 
compared with 75 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
8@10c over May, No. 3 red 1@7c over; 
No. 1 hard 1@3c over, No. 2 hard May 
price to 3c over, No. 3 hard Ic over to 
2c under; No. 1 dark northern 2c under 


to 13c over, No. 2 dark 3c under to 10c 
over, No. 1 northern 2c under to 2c over. 
Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.65@ 
1.67 bu, No. 3 red $1.58@1.64; No. 1 hard 
$1.58@1.69, No. 2 hard $1.57@1.60, No. 
3 hard $1.55@1.58; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.55@1.70, No. 1 northern $1.55@1.59. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was in slow request most of 
the week. Basis on the better grades 
held steady, but on the lower grades it 
was wider. Sales for shipment totaled 
189,000 bus. Receipts were 665 cars, 
against 606 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at $1.0812 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.04 
@1.05, No. 4 mixed $1@1.02%., No. 5 
mixed 9612@98c; No. 2 yellow $1.11@ 
1.12%, No. 3 yellow $1.06@1.09%2, No. 4 
yellow $1.0012@1.05, No. 5 yellow 96%c 
@$1.02; No. 3 white $1.06, No. 4 white 
$1.02@1.0514, No. 4 white 98c. 

Cash rye was firmer, and trading basis 
was unchanged, No. 2 going around 2'c 
under May. Local demand was rather 
spotted, but there was considerable rye 
worked for export from the seaboard 
through Chicago houses, the amount the 
last two days of the wéek going over 
2,000,000 bus. Receipts were 15 cars, 
against 36 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.21% bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 28, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 226 242 153 181 
Wheat, bus.... 206 190 904 227 
Corn, bus...... 1,043 1,279 512 705 
Oats, bus...... 692 910 1,139 963 
eee 12 47 3 6 
Barley, bus. . 102 171 38 54 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Prices on corn goods have declined ma- 
terially, and this stimulated demand late 
last week. Up to that time it had been 
nearly impossible to interest the trade, 
but on a few days there was some buying 
in single car lots. Mills seem anxious for 
new business, as several have been dis- 
posed to shade prices considerably to get 
orders. Corn flour was quoted March 28 
at $2.60@2.65 cwt, corn meal $2.55@2.60, 
cream meal $2.55@2.60, and hominy $2.60 
@2.65, jute, car lots, Chicago. 


FEED MAN MAKES CHANGE 


James M. Adam, well known in feed 
circles, on April 1 became connected with 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. He'will - 


look after the purchasing of barley and 
corn needed for the manufacture of ce- 
real beverages and corn products, and 
will also handle the selling of the by- 
products, such as gluten feed, corn germ 
meal, brewers’ grains, etc. Mr. Adam 
was for 31 years with Rosenbaum Bros., 
the large feed manufacturers and grain 
dealers, as buyer for the feed depart- 
ment, and has acted in a similar capacity 
with the Grain Marketing Co. since this 
concern was formed. 


NOTES 

C. B. Spaulding, New Century Co., 
Chicago, is expected to return from 
Europe in April. 

A. H. Dillon, flour broker, Kansas 
City, stopped in Chicago on his way back 
from an eastern business trip. 

R. A. Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, visited the 
trade in this market recently. 

Harvey J. Owens, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was in Chicago recent- 
ly, on his way to eastern markets. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, is expected to re- 
turn April 12 from Pasadena, Cal. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., visited Fred 
A. Hamilton, the Chicago representa- 


tive, last week, en route back from an 
eastern trip. 

L. Ellingwood, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, is on a trip through the central 
states in the interests of his company. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, Chicago, 
held a meeting at the University Club the 
evening of March 24, F. C. Doerfel is 
president. 

L. M. Hahn, sales manager feed de- 
partment American Linseed Co., St. Paul, 
stopped in Chicago en route to central 
states markets. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a_ business 
trip to the East. 

John Crosby G. S. Stewart, A. H. 
Crosby and H. S. Sparks, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited local 
headquarters last week. 

President Sydney Anderson and Sec- 
retary A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, were in St. Louis, 
March 24, and attended the meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club. 

Several millers from southern Illinois 
were in Chicago last week, among them 
being M. D. King, M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield, and A. H. and A. L. Gils- 
ter, Gilster Milling Co., Chester. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was in this market last 
week. He was returning from the East, 
and said that flour business there was ex- 
ceptionally quiet. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, is installing three new Adams-Las- 
ker boilers, which will increase the ca- 
pacity of the power plant. The work will 
not interfere with the operation of the 
various units of the mill. 

James Patterson, formerly with the 
National Biscuit Co., New York, visited 
A. J. Gardner, Chicago flour broker, last 
week, en route to San Antonio, Texas, 
where he went to assume his new duties 
as superintendent for the Richter Bak- 
ing Co. 

Dr. Rudolf Patzig is now connected 
with Charles Sincere & Co., grain com- 
mission, Chicago, in charge of the market 
news department. He formerly was with 
the Agricultural News Service, and stud- 
ied agricultural economics for many years 
in Europe. 

B. N: Lathrop, general Illinois and In- 
diana representative St. Paul Milling Co., 
and Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, 
Kansas, was in New Bedford, IIl., March 
25, to attend the funeral of his uncle, 
Rufus Lathrop, who had reached the ripe 
old age of 91. 

Siegmund Steeg, millers’ agent at 
Hamburg, Germany, called at this office 
March 26. He arrived in New York on 
the United American Line boat Deutsch- 
land, March 24, and expects to remain in 
this country for a brief time. Mr. Steeg 
was for several years in the flour business 
in Chicago. 

The next luncheon meeting of the 
Dough Club of Chicago will be held April 
18 at the Sherman Hotel. It is expected 
that the meat packers’ group will ar- 
range for the program, with Charles W. 
Myers acting as chairman. The program 
for the meeting to be held on April 21 
will be arranged by the millers’ group. 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will preside, and the 
speaker will be Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Federation. 


MILWAUKEE 

It seems surprising that there should 
be so little demand for flour at a time 
when there is every indication of an ex- 
haustion of supplies. The extremely 
erratic trend of the wheat market, how- 
ever, is discouraging’ all attempts to 
make purchases, for not only is a wide 
variety. of prices quoted, but these are 
subject to such drastic changes almost 
hourly that there is an absolute lack of 
confidence. Adding to the bewilderment 
is the fact that reports of distress flour 
are appearing more and more frequently. 
Prices are easy, but largely nominal. 
Closing quotations, March 28: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.95@ 
9.25 bbl, straight $8.25@8.75, first clear 
$6.95@7.30, and second clear $5.90@6.15, 
- 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
ee. 


April 1, 1925 


There is little business beyond some 
small lot sales for quick shipment among 
sellers of Kansas flour in this market. 
Southwestern flour is obliged now to 
meet some of the stiffest price competi- 
tion ever known, because the price of 
winter wheat is right on the heels of 
spring, and still moving up. While Kan- 
sas, like spring flour, has its following 
despite price differentials, the new con- 
dition that has arisen is showing its ef- 
fect on the volume of trade. It is diffi- 
cult to find a basis upon which to figure 
even approximate prices, as the asking 
limits vary widely, due to the wide 
divergence of ideas and the rapid 
changes to which adjustments must be 
made. Nominal quotations, March 28: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$8.35@8.80 bbl, straight $8.05@8.45, and 
first clear $6.95@7.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbis tivity 
March 22-28 ...... 12,000 7,300 61 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,100 60 
PORF AMO cesccscces 12,000 3,800 32 
Two years ago..... 16,000 6,000 38 
Three years ago... 16,000 3,350 21 
Four years ago.... 24,000 6,425 27 
Five years ago.... 24,000 3,000 13 


Some rye mills have sold a fairly good 
quantity of flour, while others have been 
disappointed. All, however, are grinding 
steadily, if not at maximum capacity, for 
the established trade, which is furnishing 
shipping directions without serious inter- 
ruption. There is a dearth of business 
to absorb the low grade, and practically 
no demand for rye middlings, so that the 
higher extractions are subject to sharp 
price changes. The rye market in the 
past week has been upward, and this has 
been discouraging to new business, espe- 
cially for export, inasmuch as other 
grains have declined. Prices are higher, 
but largely nominal. Closing quotations, 
March 28 fancy rye patent $6.85@6.95 
bbl, pure white $6.65@6.75, straight $6.50 
@6.60, pure dark $5.75@5.95, and ordi- 
nary dark $5.35@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets continued unset- 
tled, and the movement of prices was 
generally lower. Rye advanced 5c on 
good export acceptances at the seaboard, 
but wheat declined 8@llc, outside for 
spring. Corn is 5@7c lower, oats lost 2c, 
and barley is nominally unchanged. The 
movement is light and trade fair. Clos- 
ing quotations, March 28: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern wheat $1.66@1.71, No. 1 
red winter $1.67@1.69, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.59@1.62, No. 1 durum $1.55@1.56; 
No. 2 rye, $1.19%4.@1.20%; No. 3 yellow 


. corn $1.08@1.10, No. 3 white $1.06@1.07, 


No. 3 mixed $1.06@1.07; No. 3 white 
oats, 43@4442c; malting barley 83@95c, 
pearling 94@96c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending March 28, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 25,550 32,430 1,400 13,610 
Wheat, bus.. 67,440 14,000 45,375 47,250 
Corn, bus.... 176,120 326,560 187,025 302,675 
Oats, bus.... 191,250 250,800 163,925 358,075 
Barley, bus.. 158,760 155,200 45,360 42,120 
Rye, bus.... 7,075 18,395 18,120 1,510 
Feed, tons... 1,230 900 2,397 9,504 
NOTES 


William J. Grover, eastern sales man- 
ager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, is visiting New England terri- 
tory. 


William G. Kellogg, of Minneapolis, 
formerly prominent in the Milwaukee 
market, called on the local trade during 
the week. 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary-treasurer 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, rye 
and buckwheat flour, transacted business 
in this market on March 26. 


The Murphy Products Co., Delavan, 
Wis., manufacturer of cattle feeds, is in- 
stalling machinery in the plant of the 
former Padger Dairy Co., Burlington, 
Wis., and expects to get into regular pro- 
duction by May 1. 

The Carpenter & Wakefield Co., Bara- 
boo, flour and feed, has sold its ware- 
house, stock and business to the Gust 
Coal & Supply Co., of the same city. 
The two firms occupy near-by locations. 
S. E. Wakefield is retained as manager 
of the flour and feed department. 

A record train haul between Duluth 
and Toledo is reported by W. F. Kerwin, 
managing director Green Bay Associa- 
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April 1, 1925 


tion of Commerce, in a special bulletin 
emphasizing the advantage of Green Bay 
rail-and-lake facilities. A trainload of 
flour, consisting of 30 cars, was loaded 
in Duluth and delivered in Toledo in 
exactly 54 hours. The shipment originat- 
ed on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, was transferred at Merrillan 
Junction, Wis., to the Green Bay & 
Western and hauled to Kewaunee, Wis., 
where it was turned over to the Ann 
Arbor car ferry and taken across Lake 
Michigan to Frankfort, Mich., for the 
final rail journey to Toledo. The solici- 
tation of the shipment at Duluth was by 
the Green Bay & Western, which sought 
opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency 
of the routing described. 
L. E. Meyer. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
-——000's omitted———.. Per ct. 











1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
February 387 36 
January ..... 988 8,484 34 

1924— 

December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,615 27,838 21 
October ....--- 1,854 45,112 16 
September .... 1,462 32,662 17 
August ......- 949 16,835 20 
TAY ccccccece 789 4,049 47 
SDs vawaeo* 1,174 4,975 52 
May 76 2,811 61 
April 1,038 3,747 56 
March .....-- 1,426 2,958 69 
February ....- 1,539 3,103 69 
January .....- 1,716 4,421 64 

1923— 5 
December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 6} 
September .... 1,568 15,409 31 
August ....... 1,273 14,198 29 
TUF ccccccees 884 8,843 31 
TUNE .cccccces 806 9,262 28 
May ceccccces 933 9,973 31 
APT] .occccece 1,167 4,943 62 
March .....-. 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January .....- 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— ‘ : 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,610 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 26,987 18 

1,169 33,703 14 

921 14,980 22 

932 14,006 23 

1,089 9,366 34 

1,198 4,856 63 

1,495 7,645 47 

February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January .....- 1,099 10,038 32 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,206 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
TOF ccccccccs 1,238 24,842 19 
PEMD ccocsoves 1,546 25,235 22 
May cccccccee 1,265 25,932 17 
ABER ccccvces 1,591 17,641 29 
Maren ...cees 1,370 14,601 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
JARUATY <c.ece 1,280 21,345 21 
By calendar years— 
CC ee 15,990 166,302 30 
BORB. crccccscece 16,310 98,524 43 
eee 16,025 164,692 29 
Debes6cccnscces 16,801 280,058 20 
a 19,854 218,287 29 
. Se 26,450 148,086 45 
ere 21,707 111,177 47 
See 13,926 106,196 37 
 , Ee 14,379 154,050 30 
BEG ers ensues 15,662 205,906 26 
BENG c cccdcveses 12,769 173,862 25 
Becsecusesess 12,278 99,509 36 
DN Sikseattae 10,622 61,655 44 
1911 Oe es s¥ece 11,258 32,669 65 
. See 8,370 24,257 61 
rr 9,688 48,490 47 
BNG+ ec see neces 13,013 92,780 39 
BERU éccccescee 15,277 91,384 43 
By fiscal years— 
1924-25*....... 10,048 160,167 22 
1923-24........ 17,253 78,793 bu 
1922-23........ 14,883 154,961 30 
ns 6s wean 15,798 208,321 26 
1920-21... 16,181 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
 ) 7 24,182 178,583 38 
ine s¢nno © 21,880 34,119 74 
. | AA 11,943 149,831 26 
1916-16........ 15,521 173,274 29 
1914-15... 16,183 259,643 22 
CO ae 11,821 92,394 37 
Ss a's ob 6.0% 11,396 91,603 36 
oi . Boe 11,006 30,160 62 
1910-11..... 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09..... 10,621 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,586 76,569 48 


*Eight months. 


Details of the 1,250,000-bu terminal 
elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C., upon 
which a start has been made, reveal that 
the plant will have a height of 200 feet, 
with base measurements 95x60. There 
will be 36 circular bins, height 90 ft, 
diameter 21 ft; smaller bins between. 
There will be installed equipment for 
grain sacking for bulk shipment and a 
drying house. 
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SPECULATION AND MANIPULATION 

What is the difference, if any, between 
speculation and manipulation in the 
market? One is accustomed to think of 
manipulation as expressing a species of 
control of the market, although that may 
not be essential, as in the case of “pools” 
or “corners,” where the movements are 
engineered by those having the knowl- 
edge and power to do so, whereas specu- 
lation, and a highly speculative condition, 
may exist independent of such control. 

There is little doubt that the wheat 
market has been highly speculative in its 
movements, where as it is not so easy 
to make out a clear case and indictment 
of manipulation against it, even if it ex- 
ists. The manipulators would be the last 
ones to reveal themselves or to uncover 
their tracks. It would not serve their 
purpose to come out in the open. Specu- 
lation has been the dominant influence, 
and the speculator has taken the market 
away from more legitimate interests, and 
is not thinking of anything but his own 
profits and the possibility of making 
them. 

In professional speculation, whether in 
stocks or grains, it is the habit to feel 
out the resistance of the market to ad- 
vances or declines, and this being deter- 
mined, action is regulated accordingly. 
The price is then pushed to the limit in 
either direction it will go, regardless of 
all other considerations for the time be- 
ing. The bull turns bear and the bear 
bull on an instant and unpremeditated 
change in strategy. Only people capable 
of such sudden changes in their opera- 
tions are fitted for the career of specula- 
tors. ; 

It may not be possible to make out 
whether the present swings in the mar- 
ket are the result of speculators acting 
jointly with each other, but the effect is 
much the same. The speculator finds 
which way the stream or current is flow- 
ing and goes with it, whether acting joint- 
ly or independently, and in this sense a 
manipulated market is the result. In- 
evitably, the push, swing or flow of the 
current is always carried too far. 

To change the metaphor, the pendu- 
lum is set swinging violently in one direc- 
tion, only to return with equal violence 
in another. It is as simple as it can be, 
and everybody understands it. The re- 
sult is wide, unwarranted and unreason- 
able fluctuations, and the pendulum once 
set on its erratic career, and left to a 
continuation of these influences, settles 
down to a normal course only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

Such speculative furores are always to 
be regretted, and when wheat, the raw 
material of a basic industry, the product 
of honest toil, and the bread of the peo- 
ple, becomes the plaything of specula- 
tors, and the functioning of legitimate 
industries and trades are thereby greatly 
disturbed, the question naturally arises 
as to whether a system permitting such 
subversion of economic functions is 
economically and morally sound. 

Wheat is not grown for speculation, 
but for making bread. That much may 
be laid down as a fundamental proposi- 
tion, or working hypothesis, from which 
to start. Therefore, every process and 
instrumentality in making wheat avail- 
able for that purpose should be properly 
subordinated and contributory to _ it. 
Millers and bakers have no love of specu- 
lative markets, and their interest is a 
legitimate one, worthy of consideration. 


TOLEDO 


Of late it is the same old story week 
after week in the milling business. Spec- 
ulation in the wheat markets has just 
about wrecked the business of selling 
flour. One cannot see much benefit to 
any one in it except to the grain men 


who reap a harvest in commissions, or to 
the speculators, whoever they may be, 
who happen to be on the right side of the 
market and who get in and out at the 
right time. 

Such wide swings constitute a wonder- 
ful trading market, but one that is 
fraught with danger. Chicago May wheat 
went as low as $1.57 on March 26, and 
the range during the week up to that time 
was equivalent to about I4c. Millers 
should not be forced to speculate in order 
to make money, yet it is difficult to make 
it in any other way on such markets, be- 
cause the purchase of flour is discour- 
aged. Millers, in fact, have come to ree- 
ognize the impracticability of anybody 
buying flour, under such conditions, ex- 
cept for absolute, near-by requirements. 

There is no longer any good hedge 
against the purchase of wheat except in 
flour sales to thoroughly responsible par- 
ties. Therefore, why should the miller 
buy any wheat other than what he can 
immediately sell as flour? He isn’t do- 
ing so, and is transferring his hedges 
into July, a new crop future, not afford- 
ing a carrying charge, and not the most 
desirable for hedging purposes. 

There is very little flour business, and 
previous bookings are being steadily re- 
duced. The rate of operation of the 
mills is also being reduced, and the out- 
look for operation for the balance of the 
crop is a most uncertain quantity. The 
second half of the crop year, now half 
gone, has been a trying time, and millers 
have to watch close to keep the profits 
they made in the first half. The whole 
trouble can be laid at the door of the 
wheat market and to speculation in grain. 

Toledo millers were not bidding for 
wheat last week. The bid of the Toledo 
grain trade, March 27, was $1.66, bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, but 
very little is being received on bids. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted March 27 at $7.80@8.40 
bbl, local springs $8.20@9, and local hard 
winters $8, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


: Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 22-28 . 25,500 53 
Previous week cose See 60 
Beer GOO sasece ‘ . ‘ 30,900 67 
Two years ago . 30,700 64 
Three years ago . 15,900 33 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
March 22-28... 23 145,260 73,417 50 
Previous week. 23 152,760 73,233 48 
TOAF ABO wecce 18 105,960 63,962 60 

Two years ago. 26 165,060 86,833 62% 
Three years ago 20 138,000 50,265 36 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 28 with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 23,800 12,600 380,945 326,605 

Corn, bus.... 30,000 83,750 69,200 41,315 

Oats, bus.... 41,000 57,400 105,100 47,800 
NOTES 


W. D. Holloway, Elyria (Ohio) Mill- 
ing & Power Co., called at this office 
March 28. 

Miss E. M. Schuler, representing the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Toledo and Cleveland last week. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, April 22- 
23. Sydney Anderson, president, and 
A. P. Husband, secretary, Millers’ Na- 
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tional Federation, and B. W. Marr, 
chairman of the board of directors, will 
be present. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in southeastern markets 
is extremely dull. Shipments on con- 
tracts have decreased, and running time 
at the mills is being curtailed. A mem- 
ber of the trade who called at the head- 
quarters of the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation said that he had come over to 
see what had become of business. “There 
is absolutely none,” he said. Buyers 
made fair purchases of flour early in the 
year, and now are awaiting develop- 
ments. The situation promises the usual 
consuming demand, but no large business 
seems to be in sight. 

A stronger tone ruled the flour market 
last week on account of conditions in 
the cash wheat market. Quotations were 
moved up 25c. Prices, March 28, were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10@10.50; 
standard or regular patent, $9@9.50; 
straight patent, $8.50@9; first clears, 
$7.50@8. 

Light demand is reported by rehan- 
dlers, few sales being made. Prices on 
March 28: spring wheat first patent, 98- 
lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.75 
@10.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$8.75@9.25; standard and fancy patents, 
30@60c less. 

Not much activity is noted in wheat 
trading. Some mills are making occa- 
signal purchases to supply running needs. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted 
at $2.09@2.11 bu, at Nashville, March 28. 

Corn meal mills are marking time, 
with moderate demand. Price at Nash- 
ville mills, March 28: bolted, sacked, 
$1.40 bu. 

Weekly output of flour by southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 15-21 oe 76,989 50.4 
Previous week ... 81,893 65.3 
We Me ccezexis 104,430 51.8 
Two years 109,098 53.9 
Three years ago 104,726 50.4 





Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





March 28 March 21 
Flour, bbls ey 34,500 39,200 
ROMS, BOO c.ccccace as 87,000 95,000 
Ce, SE scar ceeees 246,000 361,000 
WN wc ceecsavens 302,000 356,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 182 cars. 
Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market remains quiet, and, in 
the opinion of millers, will continue so as 
long as the wheat market vacillates. The 
few inquiries made were of such indif- 
ferent character that little attention was 
given them. Export inquiry has dropped 
out entirely. Millers are taking time now 
to put their machinery and mills into con- 
dition for a revival of trade if it ever 
comes. Flour quotations, March 28, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent $10.30, first patent $9.90, 
straights $9.50; Kansas, $10; clears, in 
jutes, first $7.75, second $7.25. 

NOTES 

B. F. Sommers, superintendent Phoe- 
nix Flour Mill, sustained a broken ankle 
that has kept him from his work for two 
weeks or more when he fell from the roof 
of the mill, where he was superintending 
repairs. 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, Ralph Missman, of the Sunnyside 
Flour Mills, were among those reporting 
the largest number of new members se- 
cured in the drive for Chamber of Com- 
merce memberships, with 2,000 as the 
goal. 

A movement was started by the Van- 
derburgh County Farm Bureau last week 
for complete rehabilitation of the farm 
areas swept by the tornado in Missouri, 
southern Indiana and southern Illinois. 
The Indiana Farm Federation is dis- 
tributing seed wheat and corn to southern 
Indiana farmers who suffered from the 
storm, and money contributions have 
reached a total far in excess of anything 
ever before known in the history of re- 
lief for devastated regions in this country. 


Unfavorable weather is the only thing 
that now stands in the way of great crops 
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‘for the Hoosier farmer, is the rosy view 
of farm conditions taken by M. M. Jus- 
tin, state agricultural statistician, after 
a survey of the state. He says that with 
the right sort of labor the farmer will 
regain his poise. Compared with last 
year’s crops the acreage will be increased 
for all but tame hay. Present prices for 
grain and hogs has engendered a spirit 
of optimism among agrarians. The wheat 
acreage will be increased over last year 
to the extent of 75 per cent. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

While some improvement has _ been 
made in the flour trade in this territory, 
orders are hard to get. The firming of 
cash wheat premiums has helped matters, 
and millers are more hopeful. 

Grain prices on the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade were slightly higher at the end 
of last week, with bids for car lots, f.o.b., 
41%c to New York, March 28: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.65@1.68, No. 2 hard $1.55@ 
1.58; corn, No. 3. white $1.02@1.05, No. 
4 white 98c@$1.01, No. 3 yellow $1.04@ 
1.06, No. 4 yellow $1@1.03, No. 3 mixed 
$1@1.04, No. 4 mixed 96@99c; oats, No. 
2 white 45@47c, No. 3 white 44@45c. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 22-28 . 4,698 23 
Previous week ; 6,252 26 
Year ago ..... ia 7,063 35 
TWO YCAPS ABO ...ccscoees 10,864 54 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed March 28: wheat, 10,000 bus in, 5,000 
out; corn, 154,000 in, 119,000 out; oats, 
52,000 in, 22,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 353,740 bus March 28, as against 
276,000 March 29, 1924; corn, 743,060 as 
against 527,000; oats, 48,770 as against 
115,000. 

The following prices were quoted by 
Indianapolis millers for flour on March 
28: soft winter wheat patents, $8@9.50; 
hard winter wheat patents, $7.75@8.75; 
spring wheat patents, $8@9. 

Indianapolis mills and elevators were 
paying $1.60 bu for No. 2 red wheat, 
delivered at doors, on March 28. 

NOTES 

Mrs. Philomen Zoellner, aged 62 years, 
wife of John Zoellner, widely known 
baker of Greensburg, Ind., died recent- 
ly of pneumonia. 

An old elevator, which has stood at the 
rear of downtown business buildings in 
Shelbyville for many years, will be torn 
down in the near future, being regarded 
a fire hazard. 

The Jordan & Baird elevator, Logans- 
port, was destroyed March 28 by fire of 
undetermined origin, which caused a loss 
of $15,000, partly covered by insurance. 
In the elevator were 500 bus corn and 
oats and a quantity of feeds and fer- 
tilizers. The elevator will be rebuilt. 

Curis O. AxBron. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour business here is rather unsatis- 
factory, if not disappointing. Very little 
improvement was noted in sales last 
week. Practically all sellers reported 
business as poor or worse. The general 
opinion among both bakers and flour 
men is that demand for flour cannot be 
increased until the wheat market is in a 
normal state. Most bakers are buying 
for actual needs only. 

Soft winter flour is dull, and prices 
cover a rather wide range. Cracker bak- 
ers are not buying to any extent, al- 
though it is hinted that several must come 
into the market before May. Clears were 
in fair demand, with prices holding rath- 
er firm. 

Quotations, March 28: spring wheat 
short patent $8.50@9, standard patent 
$8@8.50; hard winter short patent $8.50 
@9, standard patent $8@8.50, clears $7.50 
@8, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$7.50@8, bulk; pure white rye $6.75@7, 
pure medium $5.75@6.25, pure dark $5.50 
@5.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Semolina 
was quoted at 5c lb, bulk. Demand 
light. 

NOTES 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., who spent the winter in Florida 
with Mrs. Haller, returned to Pittsburgh 
on March 23. 
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George E. Rogers, of George E. Rog- 
ers & Co., grain and feed dealers, Pitts- 
burgh, has returned from a business trip 
to Baltimore. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent a week with W. 
C. Douglas in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

The executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association met at Har- 
risburg on March 31, and started plans 
for the annual convention at Bedford 
Springs, June 15-17. C. C. Latvs. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade is narrow and dull, 
mostly confined to small orders to meet 
immediate needs, with a rare forward 
shipment booked. 

Stocks are moderate. Merchants and 
jobbers are unwilling to stock up heavily, 
with grain markets unsettled, and de- 
mand is indifferent. Some resales by 
mills were made last week. Soft stand- 
ard patents averaged around $9, and 
hard patents about $8.75. 

Cottonseed meal trade is improving, 
and the movement from mills noticeably 
better. Prices, however, are about un- 
changed to steady. Most of the business 
is done direct with mills, as few jobbers 
or dealers carry large stocks. Hulls 
moving rather freely; however, the mills 
have good stocks on hand. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. 

Hay receipts are light to about normal. 
Trade to the country districts is improv- 
ing, with the increase in farm operations. 
Local stocks of feed on farms is fast de- 
creasing, causing a better demand for 
hay and grain feeds. 

; J. Hore Ticner. 


NORFOLK 

The violent fluctuations in the market 
last week completely removed all chances 
of doing business in flour in this section 
except for actual necessities. Mills have 
been making strenuous efforts to keep 
their wheels turning, and are offering 
tempting quotations, but no business of 
any consequence has resulted. Winter 
wheat mills, in their advices to brokers 
here, insist that prices are altogether un- 
der reasonable values, as premiums on 
cash wheat are so much above option 
figures. 

Quotations March 28: northwestern 
spring, advertised brands $9.75@10, pat- 
ents $8.65@9; top winter wheat patents, 
$9@9.25; Kansas hard wheat patents 
$9.20@9.60, bakers grades $8.90@9.15, 
standard patents $8.65@8.90. 


NOTES 
A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Peninsula Baking 
Corporation, of Newport News, listing 
liabilities of $23,159 and assets of $20,- 
775. This concern formerly had the con- 
tract for supplying bread to a large chain 
of cash grocery stores in this section. 
The city of Norfolk has agreed, tenta- 
tively, on a lease of its municipal ter- 
minals, with the exception of the grain 
elevator, to the Atlantic Tidewater Ter- 
minals Corporation, which has bid for 
the lease of the army supply base termi- 
nals here on condition that it can obtain 
the city lease. The city is anxious to 
get rid of its terminals, in order that 
they may be more generally exploited 
by a private corporation. The elevator 
is under lease to the Grain Marketing 
Corporation, which has begun to move 
the first grain of the season through it. 
Joseru A, Leste. 





ORDER FOR FLOUR WAS 
INSUFFICIENTLY ACCEPTED 


Because a milling company’s tele- 
graphic acceptance of an order for flour 
introduced conditions not embodied in 
the order, the Indiana appellate court 
decided, in the case of Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. vs. Burkhart (146 N. E. 334), 
that no binding contract was made. It 
also found that the sending of a written 
contract for execution, embodying nu- 
merous conditions, further indicated a 
lack of meeting of the minds of the par- 
ties on a contract of sale. Accordingly, 
the court decided that plaintiff’s suit to 
recover damages for wrongful refusal to 
receive flour was properly dismissed. 

The suit rested on two telegrams. 
The defendant wired plaintiff: “Ismert- 


Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Book 350 bbls of flour, half I. H. and half 
Thunderbolt. Harry Burkhart.” 

Plaintiff replied by wire: “Harry Burk- 
hart, Peru, Ind., have entered 175 bbls 
I. H. $12.45 and 175 bbls Thunderbolt 
$11.85, cotton 4's, shipment within 60 
days. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.” 

Disposing of the case, the appellate 
court said: “It is well settled that a valid 
contract can be made by correspondence, 
whether by mail or telegrams, provided 
such correspondence contains a specific 
offer which is unconditionally accepted 
(Corydon Milling Co. vs. Noblesville 
Milling Co., 69 Ind. App. 491, 122 N. E. 
362). The question to be determined is 
as to whether the telegrams constituted 
such an offer and final acceptance. We 
hold that they do not. Additional terms 
for negotiation were suggested by ap- 
pellant’s telegram, the price, the contain- 
ers, and the time. These were for ap- 
pellee’s acceptance or rejection. That 
appellant did not consider the telegrams 
within themselves as constituting a con- 
tract that was final is evidenced by the 
fact that it thereafter sent a written con- 
tract to appellee to execute. It is true 
that appellant says that this was but to 
confirm the telegraphic contract, and pro- 
duced some evidence to that effect, but 
it seems that the trial court believed that 
a contract, with terms and stipulations 
covering 13 pages of the record, must 
have been intended to accomplish more 
than merely to confirm the contract of a 
few words by wire.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR ANALYZED 


Metsourne, Victoria, Feb. 23.—More 
than ever before, probably, geographical 
position is influencing the trend of the 
flour export trade of the several states 
of the Australian commonwealth. It is 
generally agreed that freight opportuni- 
ties are helping the eastern states—New 
South Wales and Victoria—to the detri- 
ment, especially, of South Australia. 

New South Wales and Western Aus- 
tralia, because of freight and geographi- 
eal advantages, are now doing the bulk 
of the business with the Malay States and 
Java, but South Australia is a good sec- 
ond in the South African trade, and 
comes next to Victoria in the volume of 
business transacted with the United 
Kingdom. All of the other states, how- 
ever, are shipping more to Egypt than 
South Australia. 

Official figures for the financial year 
ended on June 30, last, show that 511,749 
tons flour was exported from the com- 
monwealth, compared with 394,501 in 
1922-23, 359,734 in 1921-22, 229,725 in 
1920-21, 517,794 in 1919-20 and 483,395 
in 1918-19. The last two years included 
big contracts with the imperial authori- 
ties. 

A noteworthy feature of the Austra- 
lian trade during the last two years has 
been the fact that New South Wales in 
one season exported more flour than 
wheat, and last year shipped almost as 
much flour as grain. 

Shipments of flour and wheat (in cen- 
tals) from the different states during 
the fiscal year 1923-24: 

Flour Wheat 


3,148,142 3,183,153 
4,233,701 10,058,252 
or 


New South Wales 
VROCRTOR 6.064 eo8e8 








South Australia 1,251,358 16,150,642 
Western Australia 1,579,393 6,555,217 
Queensland . yi 21,867 24 
Tasmania .. aie wel ee ree ee 

EE bcc eceapdncaue 10,234,974 35,947,288 


Shipments during the fiscal year 1922- 
23: 





Flour Wheat 

New South Wales .. 1,968,972 1,666,138 
L... 5 eee reer 3,576,238 5,551,560 
South Australia .... 1,146,048 8,470,754 
Western Australia 1,194,004 3,217,682 
Queensland ..... ; 272 29 
Tasmania ..... oe ne Cae. «doen 

WEEE (6 <eedssnb.55,08 06 7,890,014 18,906,163 


Of the total wheat exports shown for 
the last fiscal year 7,840,744 centals went 
to Japan, compared with 2,226,722 for 
the previous year. South Africa took 
2,233,018, against 1,527,094, and China 
2,703,785, compared with 22,487. As 
usual, Europe absorbed the great bulk of 
the wheat sent oversea, the total for the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Mediterra- 
nean countries, France, Germany, Swe- 
den and Norway having been 21,896,329 
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centals, in'contrast to only 14,454,595 for 
1922-23. The increased shipments, of 
course, were attributable to the larger 
exportable surplus available. 

An analysis of the figures relating to 
the flour shipments for the two years 
provides interesting revelations. It shows 
that the destinations of the flour (in 
short tons) were as follows: 





Tons—— 

1922-23 1923-24 

United Kingdom ..... . 83,804 93,439 
Portuguese East Africa.. 3,476 2,963 
Borneo (British) 1,361 1,613 
Co a rer 7,681 10,142 
| re 260 12,905 
ee ... 127,074 182,493 
French Indo-China ve 1,826 1,884 
Hongkong ee a 6,317 11,739 
Germany .. 3 , 151 1,997 
Gibraltar . ceawees a Sawhes 1,278 
Greece ... ‘> irskoeue 61 234 
Aare ng - ‘ 112 2,025 
, sion kednerus © rors 1,063 170 
SE eon o dae aes — ‘ 1,664 15,430 
Malaya (British) . ...- 82,619 33,683 
SN Gh oh ea es 6 aa 2 6 ae Pee 6.133 5,591 
ae ee ite 8,757 8,569 
i... RAS os 413 12,886 
Netherlands East Indies .... 50,899 49,262 
Now Beaten ....cccces ver 84 294 
Pacific Islands ....... “ry La 8,582 10,269 
re ak 875 369 
PN PeeNeeveneawaecadees e 573 780 
Philippine Islands ......... 10,292 13,012 
South African Union ....... 39,250 37,674 
ee eee ere ones 378 331 
Other countries ..... én 796 715 
0 ee eee ee 394,501 511,749 


There was a time when South Australia 
commanded the bulk of the flour trade 
with South Africa. The position has 
changed, however, and now Victoria is 
well intrenched as the leading exporter. 
Trade with Egypt has advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and the connections estab- 
lished during the war have been system- 
atically and most effectively developed. 
The appended tables reveal the extent of 
the flour shipments from the various 
states to the principal importing coun- 
tries for the two years (in short tons): 


FOR UNITED KINGDOM 

















From— 1922-23 1923-24 
New South Wales 19,657 19,112 
Li, Meee eee 40,312 43,043 
South Australia .......... 16,725 21,458 
Western Australia ....... 7,110 9,812 
Queensland ; ene 2 
Tasmania .... vane ea 11 

WEE 42.6 dase ennscakses 83,804 93,439 

FOR EGYPT 

From— 1922-23 1923-24 
New South Wales . 22,312 45,554 
(i... See eee 44,839 65,327 
South Australia ... 16,725 21,458 
Western Australia . 40,081 49,566 
IND #0663 55 60 6.9 wie ee “aes 1,008 
PE eT. ee 

EE SaaectVereseaaven 127,072 182,493 

FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
. From— 1922-23 1923-24 
New South Wales ........ 1,504 535 
VROROTER. oc sceccce. wee Bates 24,440 
South Australia -.» 10,909 12,558 
Western Australia eae 80 - 141 
Totals .. +t eeve eee Ce 37,674 
FOR STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

From— 1922-23 1923-24 
New South Wales . 14,349 14,730 
Cee ae 8,515 7,140 
South Australia .......... 1,894 2,407 
Western Australia ..... ‘ 7,861 9,405 

| Ue eee te eee. Eee 33,619 33,682 

FOR DUTCH EAST INDIES 

From— 1922-23 1923-24 
New South Wales ........ 14,765 17,370 
bc. WE ed Oe eee 24,686 + 22,050 
South Australia .......... 5,188 2,903 
Western Australia ....... 2,794 6,940 

MME: Gee bess cevewesedes *50,899 49,263 


*The details are as officially shown. Since 
then the aggregate has been increased. 


Cuaries J. MATTHEWs. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to Feb, 28, 1925 and 1924, via 
United States and Canadian seaboard ports, 
as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 
1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 2,090,859 18,636,784 


United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 52,418,493 100,190,874 








Via Canadian ports.. 26,427,293 33,114,965 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports...... 226,336 1,143,765 

Via Canadian ports.. 18,655,521 38,369,158 

BORNE nc csdcsccvcces 99,818,502 191,455,536 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 15,016 127,284 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 675,441 983,710 

Via Canadian ports... 1,202,584 1,545,057 
Other countries— 

ee). eee 2,515,143 2,305,463, 

Via Canadian ports... 1,772,490 2,198,787 

ES ccna n eisaacei der 6,180,674 7,160,301 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
FLOUR MILLING 


(Continued from page 34.) 


tember. In the United States, most of the hard spring 
wheat is grown in North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Montana. It is also the staple wheat of 
the three prairie provinces of Canada. ; 

The second great class of wheat is hard red winter. 
This wheat, like hard spring, has a kernel generally 
reddish in color and hard in texture. It is planted in 
the fall, between the middle of September and the 
middle or end of October, and is harvested between 
the middle of June and the end of July. In the United 
States it is the principal wheat grown in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma, and it is also grown to some 
extent in Missouri, Colorado, Illinois and Iowa. 

The third important type is soft red winter wheat. 
The outstanding feature of this wheat is the relative 
softness of the kernel. Like hard winter wheat, it is 
planted in the fall and is harvested in June and July. 
The principal soft winter wheat states are Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

All three of the types just enumerated have kernels 
of a distinctly reddish color; the other important class 
of bread wheat grown in the United States is char- 
acterized by white kernels. This white wheat may be 
either hard or soft, but most of it is soft wheat planted 
in the fall and harvested in the early summer. It is 
principally grown in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. : 

In addition to the foregoing classes, there is a fifth, 
vhich requires special mention. This is the type known 
is durum, a spring wheat with a hard kernel of a 
listinctly granular texture. This wheat, extensively 
srown in North and South Dakota, and less extensively 
in Minnesota and Montana, is used almost exclusively 
for macaroni flour, and cannot properly be regarded 
s a bread wheat. 


FOREIGN WHEAT VARIETIES 


The enormous number of wheat varieties found in 
ountries other than the United States can be grouped 
n practically the same general classes as those estab- 
lished for American wheat. Thus soft winter wheat 
includes most of the types native to western and north- 
ern Europe; soft winter wheat is also grown exten- 
sively in India, Australia, Argentina and Japan. Hard 
winter wheat includes the standard export wheat of 
\rgentina, the best wheats of Hungary, Roumania 
and southwestern Russia, and those of northern India. 
Hard spring wheat is grown very little outside of the 
United States and Canada, although there are hard 
spring wheat varieties in eastern Russia and Siberia. 
White wheats are found in Australia, Chile and in 
the southeastern sections of Russia. Durum wheat is 
very extensively grown in Spain, Italy, Greece, Algeria, 
Tunis, Egypt and southern Russia; also in Argentina 
and India. 

It is important to note that, outside of the wheat 
varieties included in the groups already mentioned, 
there are many hundreds which possess very inferior 
bread making qualities. The test of all wheat is its 
availability for making flour; this fact has been far 
too frequently ignored by those who have urged the 
extensive cultivation of certain types of wheat unsat- 
isfactory for milling purposes. Such an error of judg- 
ment was largely responsible for the introduction on a 
large scale of durum wheat in the northwestern states; 
its power to resist the most serious of spring wheat 
diseases, black stem rust, provided a strong argument 
in its favor, but, as the farmers soon discovered, it 
was impossible to secure bread wheat prices for a 
type of wheat which could not be used to make bread 
flour. Countless experiments have been tried with 
spelt, emmer, Polish wheat, rivet or cone wheat, and 
numerous other types, but none of these have devel- 
oped the flour producing qualities necessary to com- 
mercial success. 


THE WHEAT GRAIN 


From the standpoint of the botanist, wheat consists 
of many parts, but from that of the flour miller the 
grain or so-called berry is the only one of any value. 
The grain consists of a single seed or kernel, inclosed 
in a thin shell. The seed itself is not separate from 
the shell which covers it, but adheres to the inner wall. 
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Grains of wheat vary greatly in size, but an average 
figure is approximately 12,000 to the pound. Thus a 
bushel of wheat, by weight, would contain on an av- 
erage about 700,000 grains. . 

A detailed description of the physical and chemical 
characteristics of a grain of wheat would involve much 
confusion, but some account of the structure is neces- 
sary in order to make clear what takes place during 
the milling process. The shell or outer covering of the 
grain, known as the pericarp, consists of four or five 
layers of cells. One side of the exterior is smoothly 
convex; the other has a pronounced inward fold or 
furrow, known to millers as the crease, which is one 
of the outstanding characteristics of the grain of wheat. 
At the apex is the “brush,” made up of a number of 
short, stiff hairs. It is this outer covering which has 
to be removed in the milling process, and it forms the 
greater part of the bran produced as the byproduct 
of flour milling. 

Inside the shell, or pericarp, is the kernel itself. 
This consists essentially of the embryo, or young 
wheat plant, and the endosperm, which provides food 
for the embryo until the period of germination. The 
embryo and endosperm are surrounded by two very 
thin layers, of which one, known as the seed-coat, is 
reddish brown, and is largely responsible for giving 
the grain its color. 


THE ENDOSPERM 


By weight, the embryo represénts from 2.8 to 3.5 
per cent of the entire grain of wheat, the shell and the 
layers surrounding the embryo and endosperm 7.8 to 
8.6 per cent, and the endosperm itself 87 to 89 per cent. 
It is the endosperm which provides practically all the 
material from which ordinary flour is made. In hard 
wheats the endosperm is variously characterized as 
“vitreous,” “steely” or “flinty,” and when crushed 
breaks into angular fragments. In soft wheat, on the 
other hand, the endosperm has a mealy or starchy 
character, and when crushed turns readily into a soft, 
floury mass. 

This distinction, based on the character of the 
endosperm in hard and soft wheats, is of the utmost 
importance. From the commercial standpoint, and 
particularly from that of the baker, the most desirable 
type of flour is the one which has ample strength: in 
other words, the flour which, when baked into bread, 
will produce large, uniformly porous loaves. ‘A “weak” 
flour, on the other hand, is one which gives loaves rela- 
tively smaller in size and denser in texture. As a gen- 
eral thing, the hard red wheats are materially stronger 
than the soft ones, and it is this distinction which gives 
the hard red spring and hard red winter wheats their 
commanding value for commercial bread making pur- 
poses. On the other hand, where strength is not re- 
quired, as in the manufacture of pastry, crackers and 
similar products, the soft wheats are thoroughly suited 
to the needs of the baker. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


It is not desirable here to attempt any detailed 
analysis of the chemical constituents of the grain of 
wheat. These constituents are of two main classes: 
inorganic and organic. The inorganic components of 
wheat are, first, moisture, and second, mineral matter 
generally known as ash. All wheat contains water to 
a greater or less extent; the standards adopted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture place the 
maximum moisture limit for the lowest grades of wheat 
at 16 per cent; ordinarily the moisture content of wheat 
represents from 10 to 15 per cent of its total weight. 
The mineral or ash content of the wheat grain ranges 
from less than 1 per cent to about 3% per cent of its 
total weight; an average figure would probably be 
in the neighborhood of 1% per cent. The greater part 
of this is in the outer coating of the grain. As a gen- 
eral thing, the higher grades of wheat have a relatively 
low ash content. 

The organic constituents of wheat fall into three 
main groups. Of these the largest in bulk is that of 
the carbohydrates, which includes sugar, dextrine, 
starch, cellulose and various complexes thereof. The 
second group consists of organic acids and esters, and 
also of fats and waxes. The constituents of wheat 
which supply its most characteristic quality are the 
nitrogen compounds, forming the third organic group. 
Of these the most important are the insoluble proteins 
called gliadin and glutenin, the two together forming 
the substance known as gluten. It is the gluten which 
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gives wheat flour its cohesive quality, and it is the 
gliadin which confers upon gluten its capacity of coher- 
ing to form elastic masses, and of separating readily 
from associated starch. Gliadin is absent in the 
so-called gluten found in barley, rye or corn flour, and 
thus it is the gliadin content which, more than anything 
else, makes wheat the best of all bread grains. 

The quality of flour which any given variety of 
wheat will produce depends largely on the quantity and 
quality of the gluten content. The gluten can be sepa- 
rated out from the crushed wheat by washing, as it is 
insoluble. If it is firm and elastic in quality, it tends 
to produce a strong flour; as a rule it is present in 
larger quantities in hard wheats than in soft ones. 


COMMERCIAL GRADING 


It is thus apparent that the actual flour making 
value of any variety of wheat depends largely on the 
chemical composition of the wheat berry, or grain, 
and specifically on that of the endosperm thereof. 
However, no system of grading wheat commercially 
according to its chemical analysis has ever been satis- 
factorily worked out, the grades and standards in use 
being based largely on outward physical characteristics 
and on moisture content. In the federal wheat grades 
established by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as has already been pointed out, the primary 
division is into six classes (hard red spring, durum, 
hard red winter, soft red winter, white, and mixed). 
Within each class there are five numbered grades and 
the so-called “sample grade,” this last including all 
wheat which does not come within the requirements of 
any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive. 
Grades are determined: (a) by the minimum permis- 
sible test weight per measured bushel (2,150.42 cubic 
inches); (b) by the brightness of color, coolness of 
temperature and sweetness of smell; (c) by the maxi- 
mum permissible percentage of moisture, foreign ma- 
terial and damaged kernels; (d) by the maximum per- 
missible percentage of wheats belonging to other types 
than the one under which the wheat in question is 
classified. 

Accordingly, the commercial grade under which any 
lot of wheat is marketed indicates certain things of 
great importance to the miller. It shows the general 
type, though not the special variety within that type. 
It shows the weight in relation to volume, although 
not accurately; wheat which may run more than 60 
Ibs to the bu, and thus qualify by weight as No. 1, 
may yet be graded down to No. 3 by reason of having 
more than 14 per cent moisture content, or more than 
4 per cent of damaged kernels. Finally, the grade 
shows the general physical condition of the wheat at 
the time of inspection: whether it is cool or heated, 
sweet or musty, to what extent it is free from foreign 
material, and so on. 

Unfortunately the milling value of wheat, which 
means its commercial value, is by no means always 
determined by its physical characteristics alone. Dur- 
ing the 1924-25 crop year, for example, premiums paid 
by spring wheat millers for wheat with high gluten 
content have ranged so high that frequently the lower 
grades (graded down because of certain physical quali- 
ties) have sold for much better prices than wheat 
grading in the two highest classes. 

What the miller must determine for himself is the 
actual flour making quality of the wheat. The char- 
acter of the endosperm—the amount and quality of its 
gluten content, the degree to which its structure is 
hard and granular, its color, the ease with which it can 
be separated from the outer coverings—varies to an 
almost limitless degree. From crop year to crop year, 
from month to month, the milling quality of wheat 
changes, sometimes very sharply; the special variety of 
wheat grown makes a great difference, the locality, the 
time and condition of storage. 

Since the first requisite of flour is uniformity, and 
since uniformity in wheat is for the miller practically 
unobtainable otherwise than by unfailing watchfulness, 
it follows that his task in relation to wheat is, first, to 
determine by milling practice and laboratory experi- 
ment just what qualities he requires for his flour, and 
second, on the basis of past experience supported by 
constant tests, to secure wheat which, either by itself 
or in mixture, will maintain these qualities uniformly. 
The methods whereby the miller seeks to secure uni- 
formity in his wheat supply, and to put.the wheat into 
the proper condition for grinding, will be outlined in 
the second chapter in this series. 





CROP VALUES HIGHER 
BUT LIVE STOCK LOWER 


The combined value of crop and live 
stock production in the United States 
last year was $12,400,000,000, or $56,000,- 
000 more than in 1923, according to esti- 
mates by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. ji 

The higher figures for last year are due 
to the increased value of crops over the 
preceding year, inasmuch as the value of 
live stock production shows a decline. 

Crop production had a.farm value of 
$11,404,000,000, compared with $10,401,- 
000,000 in 1923, but of this value some 
$4,951,000,000 worth of crops were fed to 


live stock, whereas in 1923 the value of 
crops so fed was $4,286,000,000. 

Live stock and live stock products are 
given a farm value of $5,951,000,000, com- 
pared with $6,233,000,000 the preceding 
year, nearly all animal products having 
decreased in value. 

Weighted prices have been used in esti- 
mating the value of nearly every crop 
and animal product, so that the figures 
are more nearly representative of the 
prices that farmers received than in pre- 
vious years when the figures were based 
mostly on Dec. 1 prices. The department 
points out also that the gross value of 
either crops or animal products last year 
was exceeded only in the years 1917 to 
1920, inclusive. 


The value of the cereal crops in 1924 
was $5,220,000,000, or 45.8 per cent of 
the total of all crops, compared with 
$4,138,000,000 in 1923, or 39.8 per cent of 
the value of all crops that year. Every 
cereal crop increased in value in 1924. 

The value of the corn crop last year is 
placed at $2,890,000,000, compared with 
$2,538,000,000 in 1923, wheat $1,131,000,- 
000, compared with $743,000,000, and oats 
$799,000,000, compared with $554,000,000. 

The cotton crop, including lint and 
seed, is valued at $1,701,000,000 last year, 
compared with $1,657,000,000 in 1923. 
This increased value was due to larger 
production, inasmuch as the average 
price per pound of cotton lint was lower 
than for the preceding year. 


Hay and forage crops are given a value 
of $1,733,000,000, compared with $1,619,- 
000,000 in 1928; the fruit crops $626,000,- 
000, compared with $642,000,000; vege- 
tables $1,018,000,000, compared with 
$1,169,000,000. 

Nearly all animal products declined in 
value, compared with 1923, the value of 
dairy products being  $2,586,000,000, 
against $2,652,000,000 the preceding year, 
animals raised $2,267,000,000, compared 
with $2,440,000,000, and poultry products 
$994,000,000, compared with $1,038,000,- 
000. 





Due to drouth and in anticipation of a 
poor harvest, the resident general of Mo- 
rocco has prohibited the export of wheat. 
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CRITICISM OF FOOD COMMISSION 

The British commission on food prices 
recently was severely criticized by the 
Labor party in Parliament. A motion 
was made by Mr. Lansbury, a red hot so- 
cialist, that the composition and proceed- 
ings of the commission were not such as 
to inspire public confidence, and that 
legislative action on the mass of evidence 
already available should be taken. 

Some of his remarks were very perti- 
nent and reasonable, but most of his 
speech was a tirade against Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, chairman of the food com- 
mission, and various prominent people 
who had given evidence. He pointed out 
that certain grocery and provision stores, 
known as the Home & Colonial Stores, 
having multiple shops, paid 25 per cent 
dividend last year, which came out of 
the pockets of the poor. Also that the 
Maypole Co., which conducts a similar 
business, had paid 100 per cent dividend 
for the last two years and that Lyons & 
Co., the universal caterers and teashop 
proprietors, who “managed to serve God 
and themselves and the public very well 
indeed,” paid 25 per cent dividend in 1924. 

The flour milling company of Spillers 
Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., 
also had to undergo the fire of his criti- 
cism and sarcasm, and he ended by 
preaching his party’s gospel. He ac- 
knowledged that it was part of legitimate 
business to make as much money as one 
could, and to make monopolies and trusts 
to get more money, but he considered 
that the world had come to a point where 
the old methods no longer availed. 

It- was no use blinking the fact that 
there were 1,500,000 men out of work, and 
those who were at work lived on the bor- 
derline of subsistence. In his opinion the 
competitive system had broken down, and 
it was time the principle of co-operation 
was applied. He said this had been tried 
during the war, and they had got better 
service, at which there were loud cries of 
“No.” 

Other Labor members supported his 
views, but the president of the Board of 
Trade, replying for the government, 
made a strong and amusing defense of 
the commission and of those who had 
been personally attacked. He said the 
commission had had many sittings during 
which it had examined about 90 wit- 
nesses, whereupon a Labor member called 
out, “Has it hatched anything?” 

The president of the Board of Trade 
replied it was hatching an egg at the 
present time, and he was not making any 
premature or indiscreet declaration when 
he said the egg would be received before 
Easter. He went on to say the whole ob- 
ject of the commission was to find out 
how money could be saved and food got- 
ten more cheaply, and he asked the 
House to reserve its judgment until the 
commission had issued its report. The 
discussion ended with the motion, put 
forward by the Labor party, being re- 
jected by a majority of 103. The report 
of the commission is awaited with con- 
siderable interest. 


ENGLAND 

Lonvon, March 11.—A week of very 
unsatisfactory trading has passed, de- 
clining markets and the weight of wheat 
and flour afloat and on the spot having 
their full effect. There has been continu- 
ous buying of wheat at the declining 
prices, but flour trading has been very 
difficult. On March 6 there seemed to be 
a better inquiry and a more healthy tone 
pervading the market, but any hopeful 
feeling that might have developed into 
business was dashed to the ground as the 
result of the slump in prices on the Chi- 
cago and Winnipeg exchanges, which 
London received the following day. This, 
combined with an evidently overbought 
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condition of the flour market, has created 
a situation closely approaching stagna- 
tion. 

It may be well to take fresh stock of 
the whole position, and make some com- 
parisons with those of a week ago. First, 
there is little need for anxiety as to sup- 
plies, which seem to be ample for our 
present needs, the quantity afloat for the 
United Kingdom direct showing an in- 
crease of 300,000 qrs on the week, and for 
the Continent direct, although only in- 
creased by about 70,000 qrs, shows a to- 
tal increase over last year at this time 
of fully 60 per cent. The quantity afloat 
for orders has increased on the week 
about 250,000 qrs, which makes the ag- 
gregate over 50 per cent greater than at 
the same period in 1924. 

It may be that in‘regard to this latter 
position the danger may lie in the future, 
for the reason that a very large quantity 
of the orders have been purchased by 
continental buyers, partially as a specu- 
lation, but largely to fill anticipated re- 
quirements. Should the continental buy- 
ers, for financial or other reasons, find 
difficulty in disposing of their stocks in 
their local areas, a distinctly bearish sit- 
uation would at once develop. 

The United Kingdom is generally the 
dumping ground of any such surplus 
quantities, and they would come onto a 
market the estimated stocks of wheat 
and flour of which show an increase of 
about 140 per cent over last year. Fur- 
thermore, the millers of the United King- 
dom are reported to have made continu- 
ous purchases of wheat in the forward 
positions, where the discount is so gen- 
erous, and having provided themselves 
with supplies for present and future 
needs, they will surely be the less ready 
to come to the relief of the possibly needy 
seller. 

These supplies have had their effect 
upon the world’s markets, and today 
Chicago is showing a decline of 10%c 
for May and 8c for July, Winnipeg 13c 
for May and 12c for July, Liverpool is 
104d lower on the week for both May 
and July, and Buenos Aires options are 
about 3s per qr down on the week. Ac- 
tual wheat is naturally lower, Manitoba 
leading the way with a decline of 4s 6d 
per qr, and other descriptions ranging 
downward Is 9d@2s 94d. 

Flour prices are lower, with Canadian 
export patents offering at 58s 3d, a de- 
cline on the week of 3s 6d per sack, but 
it would be a clever man who could sell 
this grade at 57s 6d, ex-store; in fact 
there have been offers by resellers at 55s, 
c.i.f., due to arrive in a few days, without 
finding a purchaser. Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 60s 3d@6ls 3d, c.i.f., 
and much the same conditions prevail 
with these grades as with the export 
quality. The above prices are for March 
seaboard shipment, an advance of 3d per 
sack being asked for April, May, or June. 

Minnesota patents are offered today at 
55s 83d@57s 6d, a decline of 3s 6d on the 
week, although in one case at least to- 
day’s prices are about 9d up from the 
lowest point of the week. ; 

Good Kansas straights are offered at 
58s, c.i.f., but there apparently still are 
quantities in store which today could be 
bought at 56s, ex-store, equal to about 
52s 6d, c.i.f. 

Canadian mills have been sellers of fair 
quality Manitoba export patents for ship- 
ment from the Pacific Coast at about 54s 
6d. There have been no recent offers of 
soft Pacific Coast flours, but there are 
some on the spot which could be pur- 


chased at 50s, ex-store, and some Cana- 
dian winter straights at about 51s. 

Australian flours have shared in the 
decline, and today could be bought at 50s, 
c.i.f., for both March and April, while on 
the spot good quality brands can be 
picked up at 52s 6d, ex-store. 

Low grade flours have been more free- 
ly offered, although the price has been 
well held, with the best quality Minne- 
apolis offering at 44s, c.i.f.,.but there are 
resellers at 41s. Plate low grade is of- 
fered at 37s 6d, c.i.f., and London made 
at about 43s, ex-mill. 

As was anticipated, when wheat de- 
clined the London millers reduced the of- 
ficial price for their straight run flour Is 
per sack, to 57s, delivered, equal to about 
52s 6d, c.i.f., and it is reported that they 
continue to keep up the strength, so that 
strong flour from Canada or the United 
States is not an absolute necessity. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Although ample for present needs, 
flour arrivals, compared with some re- 
cent weeks, were small. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, totaled: 
from the United States, Atlantic, 11,740; 
Canada, Atlantic 1,750, Pacific 2,000; 
Australia, 1,961; Argentina, 1,785; Con- 
tinent, 750. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Although prices are all lower, it is re- 
ported that there has been a fair volume 
of trade passing. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba on passage has been sold at 72s, 
March shipment at 71s 9d@72s, and 
April at 72s 9d, April-May being offered 
at 73s and September-October at 60s 6d. 


No. 1 northern Duluth is offered at 69s, . 


March shipment and No. 2 hard winter 
for July-August at 59s 6d, but August- 
September is held for 60s. Australian 
parcels afloat are offered at 68s, but for 
March shipment 68s 9d is asked. Choice 
white Karachi for April-May shipment 
can be bought at 66s 3d and May-June at 
65s 6d. Rosafe, 64-lb, for March sold at 
68s 6d, and this price is also asked for 
Rosario, 64-lb. Chilian is offered for 
April-May at 64s. 


FEED 


Prices for London made bran and mid- 
dlings have been somewhat firmer at £7 
17s 6d per ton, ex-mill, and there has 
been rather more business passing. 

Linseed is quiet, with prices all show- 
ing some decline, and this particularly 
applies to Plate. Calcutta to London is 
nominal for spot and float parcels at 
£24 12s 6d, for February-March, and 
there are sellers at £24 10s. Plate to 
London is slow, and prices are nominal in 
all positions, February-March, March- 
April, and April-May being £22 10s per 
ton (2,240 Ibs). 

Cottonseed also is quiet, with any price 
movements in favor of buyers. Bombay 
to London for March-April is nominal at 
£10 2s 6d. Bombay to Hull, spot value 
£9 17s 6d per ton nominal, and-new crop 
on passage £9 17s 6d. Egyptian (black) 
to London, spot value £13, March ship- 
ment £12 17s 6d, April £12 18s 9d. 


OATMEAL 

London millers report a rather better 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal at 
unchanged prices for both immediate and 
for forward delivery. This may apply to 
the retail trade, but it is reported that 
for round lots a considerable reduction 
would be considered. American and Ca- 
nadian mills generally are holding rolled 
oats at 46s 9d@47s 3d, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, 


and oatmeal at 45s 94@46s 3d, but no 
business is reported, although there has 
been a material reduction in price on the 
week, for the simple reason that there 
are still stocks in store, which could be 
purchased at considerably less than even 
the reduced figures from the mills. 


Liverpool 


Liverroot, March 11.—There has been 
a much quieter tone in the flour market. 
and the tendency is easier. Home milled 
flour has declined 1s per sack on the 
week, due to a smaller inquiry from bak- 
ers, but deliveries on old contracts are 
satisfactory. The Russian demand has 
apparently been satisfied, for there are 
no fresh inquiries. For shipment, Mani- 
toba patent is held at 58s 6d and top pat- 
ents at 61s 6d, c.i.f. Spot values are fully 
Is below these prices. Australian flour 
is scarce, forward ‘offers ranging 51s@ 
51s 6d, c.i.f. 

There is rather more doing in imported 
flour, as some buyers took the oppor- 
tunity of getting in on the break in wheat 
prices. Top Minneapolis patents sold at 
55s 6d@56s, March seaboard, and winter 
patents at 54s 9d, c.i.f., Liverpool, March 
seaboard. Low grade flours are dull and 
neglected. Argentine is offered afloat at 
£15 10s, but buyers show no interest. 
American second clears are lower at 42s, 
but the price has not tempted buyers. 

Slow trading on a weak market was 
the record for wheat the latter part of 
last week, but there was some reaction 
on Saturday, for further unfavorable re- 
ports of the Indian crop were received, 
and the Continent was buying in America. 

The dark spots in the world’s wheat 
situation are India and Russia. In the 
former, dry weather continues, and it is 
doubtful whether rain would now do any 
good. The outturn is bound to be short 
in the Punjab province, but elsewhere 
may be fair to moderate, the United 
Provinces outturn being estimated at 70 
per cent of normal. 

Russian weather and reports are the 
reverse of cheering, and it is almost cer- 
tain that large areas of winter wheat and 
rye will be plowed up. The spring wheat 
acreage may be increased, but the spring 
wheat plant is not hardy and the result is 
always uncertain. 

With the large floating supply of about 
11,000,000 qrs, consumers may rest as- 
sured of securing their requirements for 
some time to come. It goes without say- 
ing that immediately the floating supply 
ceases to increase, large quantities will 
begin to arrive at importing places. 
These arrivals can be predicted with 
much more certainty that it was possible 
to predict shipments. 

It is fortunate that this good supply 
is coming, for much is wanted, but the 
question arises as to whether buyers in 
many of the poor countries will be able 
to take up all they have purchased. It 
is an open secret that many people think 
they will not be able to do so; conse- 
quently, much wheat will be put on of- 
fer on our markets, and it is doubtful 
whether British merchants or millers will 
be inclined to add to their present fairly 
substantial holdings. 

Wheat options show a very material 
decline from a week ago, being 10%4d 
per 100 Ibs lower for May wheat, and 
944d for July, the closing price on March 
10 being 13s 942d for May and 18s 644d 
for July. 

American linseed cakes are steadier, 
and most cheap sellers for May-August 
have withdrawn. For near months they 
can still be purchased at £10 5s@£10 6s 
3d per ton (2,240 lbs). Liverpool bid 
for a cargo of 4,000 tons peasant made 
Russian sunflower seed cake, sellers of- 
fering at £10 per ton, March-April. 
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April 1, 1925 


Rice bran is dull and neglected, £7 5s 
per ton being quoted. 


SCOTLAND 

Giascow, March 9.—The market is 
stronger, but it is getting more difficult 
each week for importers of flour to fix 
values. Roughly, the home millers’ cur- 
rent rates on the c.i.f. basis are 55s 6d, 
s7s 6d and 59s 6d. Among imported 
flours, Kansas is offered at 57s 6d, Mani- 
toba 57@58s, American winter 56s @56s 
6d. Canadian winter 52s 6d, and Aus- 
tralian 51s@51s 6d. On spot Manitobas 
are being pressed for sale, but importers 
do not know what to ask for them. There 
are very few buyers. Manitoba wheat is 
firm, the reports of lack of rain in India 

ving a strengthening factor, while the 
rise in the bank rate is expected to make 
people less inclined to carry stocks un- 
sold. 

Stocks on hand here at the end of Feb- 
ruary were as follows: flour, 101,600 sacks 
of 280 Ibs against 93,796 at the end of 
January, and 41,419 at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1924. The fact that the stocks are 
more than double those of a few years 
ago is due to an Australian cargo being 
anded in time for inclusion in the fig- 
ires, but this stuff does not necessarily 
so into store. 

THE PRICE OF OFFAL 


The large orders for flour for Russia 
rom the United States and Canada have 
ed to the production of milling offals 
1 a scale that has brought down the 
rice of bran, which is offered in the 
United States markets at about £5 ton, 
mpared with £8 10s here. If bran can- 
ot find a profitable market here, it is 
mtended, the miller will require to make 
ood in some manner, and the price of 
our may show the way. It might seem 
iat there would be an outlet for surplus 
ran in this market, since our own price 

so high, but the question of freight 
iight interfere. 


CONSUMERS NEGLECT CHEAP FOODS 


The publicity which has been given in 
he Glasgow press lately as to the rela- 
tive cheapness of oatmeal as an article of 
food has not had any appreciable effect 
on the demand for this commodity. As 
this is the season when the price of milk 
is reduced automatically under the yearly 
agreement between farmers and milk dis- 
tributors, it is evident that, with cheaper 
milk, porridge easily takes its place as 
the best value in the food markets. Here 
we have a royal commission sitting to 
sift the causes of dear food in the inter- 
ests of consumers who themsleves show 
no concern regarding the cheapest food 
available. ’ 

Alongside the plain oatmeal on which 
the physical strength of the Scottish race 
was made is a packet form of rolled oats 
which is selling better, though its price is 
much higher. The consumer has allowed 
himself to be coddled in this fashion. 
Pack up his food in attractive cartels, 
which themselves cost money, add some- 
thing extra to suggest that the contents 
are improved because of the packing, and 
you can lure the housewife to buy, when 
she rejects the same article in plain and 
cheaper form. 

There was a time when the Scottish 
housewife had a reputation for frugality, 
but that is past. Let us blame the war 
for it. The stress of those days, when 
even the womenfolk of the family were 
working on night shifts to produce muni- 
tions, and money was plentiful, led to a 
demand for food that was cooked and 
ready for the table. Porridge was one of 
the dishes which suffered. 

Having regard to the slack demand 
prevailing, the oatmeal trade does not 
anticipate any lack of oats between now 
and the harvesting of the new crop. A 
squeeze may come in June or July, but 
it is not expected. The imported oats on 
the market are mainly from the River 
Plate, but at the present rate of con- 
sumption there is no question of the sup- 
ply being unequal to the demand. Feed- 
ing oats also seem to be abundant. 


IMPORTED OATMEAL AT DISADVANTAGE 


As regards oatmeal, the price posi- 
tions leave the market at present pretty 
much in the hands of home millers. Mer- 
chants report that it has been impossible 
to bring in foreign oatmeal, owing to its 
relatively high price. At present quota- 
tions it may be said that the cost of im- 
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ported is equal to the home price, even 
allowing for the fact that the latest ca- 
bles from Canadian millers show a slight 
easing. One which arrived in Glasgow 
this morning offered oatmeal at 43s 6d, 
c.i.f. The landed costs would make the 
price about 45s per sack of 280 lbs, which 
is practically that at which Scottish oat- 
meal is being sold. 


NORTH ATLANTIC FLOUR FREIGHTS 


As president of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers, Robert Carson, 
of Robert Carson & Co., Ltd., 50 Welling- 
ton Street, Glasgow, has addressed a let- 
ter to the editor of the Glasgow Herald 
in the following terms: 

“The report on the subject of shippers’ 
rates charged by the North Atlantic Con- 
ference Lines, recentlv presented to the 
Canadian government by W. T. R. Pres- 
ton, has been given wide publicity in the 
press. The point which appears to have 
attracted unfavorable criticism is the 
statement that there exists an ocean com- 
bination. In view of the decision of the 
Canadian government to appoint a par- 
liamentary committee to investigate this 
whole question, it would be preferable to 
wait until all the facts have been dis- 
closed by the committee. 

“Comments, however, having already 
been made, it may be useful to point out 
that up to last spring the rate on flour 
from Canadian ports was at least 3c per 
100 lbs higher than on American flour 
from American ports, and that when Ca- 
nadian millers shipped flour through 
American ports they were charged by 
the conference at least 3c more than 
American millers had to pay for their 
flour on the same ship and going to the 
same destination.” This complaint, Mr. 
Carson explains in his letter, was brought 
before the imperial shipping committee, 
of which Sir Halford Mackinder was 
chairman, and as a result of the investi- 
gation held, the discrimination was re- 
moved. 

“The readjustment of rates,” continues 
the letter, “brought the comment from 
the subcommittee of the imperial shipping 
committee (as set out in paragraph 10 
of its interim report) that the assurances 
it had received from the conference were, 
in its judgment, of considerable impor- 
tance, in that they definitely removed the 
risk of any recurrence of similar dis- 
crimination in the form alleged by the 
Canadian millers and by the Canadian 
government. From the foregoing,” con- 
cludes the letter, “it appears to be ad- 
mitted that the North Atlantic Confer- 
ence did in fact discriminate during a 
certain period against Canadian ports.” 


IRELAND. 

Betrast, March 9.—Early in the week 
there was a little business done, not only 
on spot but for shipment, which came 
rather as a surprise. Two fair-sized par- 
cels were sold on spot in Belfast, and a 
few small lots in Dublin. Later in the 
week, business completely collapsed, due 
to the heavy drop in wheat and the conse- 
quent lower prices of flour. It will re- 
quire some days of steadiness to restore 
the confidence which consumers were be- 
ginning to get in the market before this 
sudden drop. 

Shipments of imported flour to Dublin 
for the week ending Feb. 21 were only 
1,000 sacks, against 11,000 the previous 
week, making the total, since Aug. 1, 
142,000 sacks. Shipments to Belfast for 
the same period were 2,000 sacks, against 
9,000 the previous week, bringing the 
total, since Aug. 1, to 149,000 sacks. It 
must be taken into consideration that 
Londonderry is importing some flour di- 
rect, and a good deal is shipped there 
from Liverpool. A larger proportion of 
foreign flour is used in Belfast and the 
north than in Dublin and the south of 
Ireland, as in the Free State the milling 
industry is larger. 

Cables are much lower. Short Mani- 
toba patents are in some cases down 2s, 
being offered for March-April shipment 
from seaboard at 59@60s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, but there is no_busi- 
ness passing. Export patents have also 
declined, and it is possible to buy one of 
the very best brands at 57s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, and a very good straight run 
was offered at 58s. Spot prices are diffi- 
cult to fix, as sellers do not know where 
they are, but 60s, delivered, either Bel- 
fast or Dublin, or even a bit less for a 





short patent, would be accepted, and 57s 
for an export. 

Minneapolis flours are very irregular 
in price. One well-known brand is being 
offered at 58s, delivered, either Belfast 
or Dublin, and it is reported that an- 
other very popular flour would probably. 


- come at 6d less. On-the other hand, for 


shipment, cables indicate that 57s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, would be ac- 
cepted. 

Oklahoma flours have been offered as 
low as 55s, either port, and spring wheat 
flours as low as 54s 6d, both net, c.i.f. 
American soft winter mills are mostly 
silent, but some Canadian mills made of- 
fers of 52s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for March-April shipment from seaboard. 
Home millers have reduced their prices a 
little, but they have never reached the 
extreme limits of American flours. How- 
ever, it is possible today to buy a very 
good home milled soft winter wheat flour 
at 55s, delivered. 

Oatmeal has followed wheat somewhat, 
as there have been cables offering rolled 
oats from some of the American mills 
as low as 46s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., either 
port, and oatmeal at 45s. Those who 
were offering extreme figures a week ago 
are now more willing to meet a buyer. 
Buying, however, -for all classes of oat- 
meal for shipment, is at a standstill. Two 
or three weeks ago there was heavy buy- 
ing for both Belfast and Dublin, with 
the result that importers are not open 
for further business and will not be until 
their present stocks are worked down. 
Some of the mills which sold cheap lots a 
few weeks ago are not offering now, and 
seem independent of what the market 
does, as far as new business is concerned. 
On spot, importers are willing to sell at 
46s for flake, delivered, and at 45s for 
ordinary oatmeal. 

Mill offals have been steady, with not 
much change in price. Best home made 
white bran is about £11 ton, but there 
are some makes at £10 10s, and even less. 
Demand is not brisk, but sufficient to ahe 
sorb all that is made at home, and it is 
only the importations of foreign, espe- 
cially Australian white bran, that have 
kept prices where they are. There is not 
a great deal offering on spot, but there 
is some on passage and for shipment at 
very reasonable figures. The general de- 
mand for all classes of feedingstuffs, 
however, is weakening. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaAmM, March 10.—There was 
nothing to arouse any special interest in 
this flour market until the end of last 
week, when the sudden and strong decline 
in American wheat had the result of 
waking up importers, it being thought 
that it might prove a turning point and 
lead to a reopening of business with 
American millers. As far as is known, 
however, no offers have been forthcom- 
ing reflecting the decline in wheat. It is 
reported that a few millers’ agents sent 
offers to their mills at a reduced price, 
but no business has resulted. 

The attitude taken by United States 
millers is not quite understood here, as it 
was thought that the severe drop in 
wheat would enable them to come for- 
ward with proportionately reduced of- 
fers of flour, which, if in right propor- 
tion, might have been seriously consid- 
ered, for if only on a parity of world’s 
values there is undoubtedly an opening 
here for American flour. Stocks are run- 
ning low, while home millers are so much 
taken up with their orders for Russian 
account that they are no longer such a 
hindrance to the imported article as dur- 
ing the past two months. 

The quantity sold by Holland millers 
to Russia is said to total 10,000,000 kilos 
of flour, or 200,000 50-kilo bags. This 
means that there is room left in this mar- 
ket for consumptive purposes of a simi- 
lar quantity of imported flour. As Bel- 
gian mills have booked a share of the 
Russian business, offers from that quar- 
ter are less pressingly felt here. While, 
however, United States millers stand out 
for a price which means a premium of 
1.50@2.50 florins above local values, it 
needs no saying that the American article 
is gradually disappearing from this mar- 
ket. 

Stocks, which were already below the 
average on account of the absence of im- 
ports during the last three weeks, are 
getting lower every day, yet there is no 
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possibility of our importers being able 
to consider fresh importations where the 
premium for the American product is so 
great. 

Home flours have followed the lower 
wheat markets abroad to a certain ex- 
tent, and are quoted today at 24.25 flor- 
ins, against which the lowest reported 
offer of American hard wheat patent 
flour is around $10.50, or 26.25 florins. 

As already stated, there is an opening 
in this market to dispose of a fair quan- 
tity of flour, preferably of straight grade, 
but the present prices asked do not admit 
of serious consideration. 


GERMANY 


Hameure, March 11.—This market has 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis for some 
time, and was just beginning to look up 
a bit when the decline came last Friday. 
Many importers have bought flour 
around $11.50@11.75, and on this basis 
have sold to the interior so that with the 
present break and price level of about 
$10.35@10.50 many documents will not 
be taken up upon presentation, and we 
may look for a renewal of the auctions of 
last year. 

The Soviet government is still inquir- 
ing for cheap lots of flour on the spot and 
afloat near by, but no sales have been 
reported during the past week, due to the 
prices at which the Soviet expects to buy, 
viz., $10, f.o.b., outgoing steamer, which 
means about $9.75, ¢.i.f.. Hamburg, for 
patent flour, which, of course, is entirely 
out of line with the market. 

The weather has taken a wintry turn, 
with frost and snow, which will probably 
continue for the next 10 days or two 
weeks. It is feared that this will damage 
or at least somewhat set back the new 
crop. 





FLOUR DUTY FEARED 
The death of President Ebert will in 
all probability have some effect on the 
possibility of a duty on flour, for Ebert, 
being of the Socialist party, used his in- 
fluence to prevent the passage of any 
such measure. With his death necessitat- 
ing the election of a successor, also owing 
to the disfavor into which the Socialist 
party has fallen, due to the Barmat and 
other post-war scandals, it is quite likely 
that the nation will elect a Nationalist 
president, which would make the passage 
of a duty possible, if not probable. 


BRITISH SHIPS “MADE IN GERMANY” 


The Deutsche Werft has secured the 
contract for the building of five motor 
ships for Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., of 
England, for approximately £1,000,000, 
which will give employment to many men 
in Hamburg and should have the effect 
of brightening the outlook for the future. 
There is a moral for German flour millers 
in the securing of this contract by a Ger- 
man concern against the combined Eng- 
lish shipbuilding organization, which is, 
“Get busy and get to work, and do not 
always shout for protection.” Certainly 
if German shipbuilders can take a con- 
tract such as this away from English 
competition the German miller’s plight is 
not quite as hopeless as he tries to make - 
it appear. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Present quotations for flour, March- 
April shipment, are as follows: Canadian 
patents $11@11.25, Kansas patents $10.25 
@10.50, English patents $9.75@10. Prices 
for spot stocks are about 50c under these 
figures, f.o.b., Hamburg. 

There are still fairly large stocks in 
the ‘interior, but Berlin reports stocks 
there running low. The same condition 
also exists in Dresden and Riesa, where- 
as south Germany is displaying little in- 
terest in imported flour, having, together 
with the Rhineland, more in German 
milled flour and, outside this, for Dutch 
and Belgian flour, which is cheap and 
quickly available. 

Poland Danzig and Czechoslovakia 
must buy shortly, as their stocks are low. 

Owing to the high prices asked for Ca- 
nadian patents, many of the old, well- 
established marks are passing out of the 
trade, and Kansas patents are coming 
more and more into favor, but are hard 
pressed by English competition. The ten- 
dency of this market is to buy from hand 
to mouth and await developments. 


Wheat grown in Java is being tested 
in Holland for its bread making qualities. 
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AMENDING THE GRAIN ACT 

The bill that is to put into effect such 
recommendations of the Royal Grain In- 
quiry Commission as the government of 
Canada has decided to adopt is now be- 
ing drafted at Ottawa. This will take 
the form of a revision of the Canada 
grain act of 1912. Mr. Justice Turgeon, 
chairman of the commission, is making 
the draft bill. When completed it will 
be reviewed by the cabinet and then in- 
troduced to the House of Commons for 
legislative action. 

It is not expected that there will be 
any drastic provisions in the new act. 
The only thing of this kind in the report 
of the commission was the suggestion 
that a duty of 42c bu be imposed on 
wheat shipped to the United States for 
grinding in bond. If the government 
should decide to act on this recommenda- 
tion it would most likely do so by amend- 
ing the customs tariff act, but the pro- 
tests that are now being uttered by west- 
ern farmers against any such measure 
are no more than were expected and, if 
sufficiently widespread, are likely to stop 
any action that may be under considera- 
tion. Naturally, the flour millers of Can- 
ada would like to see this suggestion of 
the royal commission adopted. 


TORONTO 

In all eastern Canada, demand for 
flour is light, due to unsettled prices. 
Buyers are keeping off the market as 
completely as possible. Some sales are 
being made, but there is no volume of 
business. Prices advanced 30c on March 
23, and declined a like amount on March 
27, ending the week at previous Satur- 

day’s figures. Quotations, March 28: 
March 28 March 21 





., eT RPePLTELerTe res ce $9.80 $9.80 
Pree eee 9.55 9.55 
Seconds 9.30 9.30 
MEE 66 taeweeserasaseese 9.10 9.10 
Firat ClOArS .occccccessoses 8.20 8.20 
Low grade (minimum). 6.60 6.60 
Feed flour ...ccccccscesess 5.20 5.20 


Foregoing prices are basis per bbl in 
98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
real freights, less 10c bbl for cash, plus 
cartage if performed. _ Bakers taking 
large quantities are allowed a discount 
of 20c bbl. 

Ontario winters are quiet. Not much 
business is being done. Prices are too 
unsettled. Biscuit and pastry bakers are 
buying, but not in quantities. Prices are 
about where they were a week ago. Quo- 
tations, March 28: standard quality 90 
per cent patents $7 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Spring wheat mills reported a few 
acceptances of cable offers during the 
week, but sales were not nearly up to 
capacity. Between March 21 and 28 
prices declined 1s 9d to London. Quo- 
tations, March 28: standard brands of 
export patents 49s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 
140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, April seaboard, seven- 
day terms; May and June, 6d under. 

Ontario soft winters are not workable 
for export. Prices are about 2s out of 
line. Glasgow and other United King- 
dom markets are offering around 43s 9d 
per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f. terms, April sea- 
board, for good quality 90 per cent pat- 
ents. 

WHEAT 

Western springs are still unsettled. 
The market breaks wildly on any sort 
of excuse, and as the season advances 
finds more and more difficulty in making 
progress upward. Prices to Ontario mills 
are %c higher than a week ago. Quo- 
tations, March 28: No. 1 northern wheat, 
on track, Bay ports, $1.82 bu; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is not much 
changed from a week ago. Deliveries 
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are light. Quotations, March 28: No. 2 
red or white in wagon lots at mill doors 
$1.30@1.40 bu; car lots, $1.50, track, 
country points. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal is light. Dealers 
have stocks bought at higher than cur- 
rent figures, and wish to work these off 
before buying more. Prices have not 
changed. Quotations, March 28: rolled 
oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $7 bbl, in mixed 
car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, $7.80 bbl. Wholesale buyers get a 
discount of 20c bbl from these prices. 

Oat hulls are quoted nominally at $16 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, 
car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a fairly steady demand for 
coarse grains. Western oats are 4c bu 
lower and American corn has declined 
lc. Quotations, March 28: No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 54'%%c bu, c.i.f., track, 
Bay ports; No. 3 American yellow corn 
$1.224%2, basis Toronto freights; No. 3 
Ontario oats 45@50c, country points, ac- 
cording to freights; malting barley, 80 
@83c; rye, $1.10@1.15; standard re- 
ground screenings, $28@30 ton, deliv- 


ered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 
° OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings by Canadian mills of ocean 
freight space for flour are limited. Rates 
are unchanged. Quotations, March 28: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester 20c; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 22c; Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle 23c; Aberdeen, 31c; 
Dundee, 30c; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam 22c; Danzig, 3lc; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 3l1c; 
Stockholm, 30c,—April shipment. 


NOTES 


Oil cake meal is quoted at $42@45 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Herbert Law, manager of the Toronto 
office of Chaplin Bros. & Co., Montreal, 
has returned from a visit with his father, 
Andrew Law, flour merchant, Glasgow. 

Bondholders of the Toronto Milling 
Co., Ltd., announce a public auction sale 
of the plant and properties of that con- 
cern, to be held in Toronto on April 30. 

The Canadian budget speech was de- 
livered in the House of Commons on 
March 24. It contained nothing of spe- 
cial interest to the milling or grain trade. 
There was no reference to duties on 
wheat or flour. 

In-the six months of the current crop 
year commencing Sept. 1, 1924, to the 
end of February, 1925, Canada exported 
86,990 tons millfeed, mostly to the United 
States. In the same period of the pre- 
vious year, exports were 83,543 tons. 

Purity Products, Ltd., London, Ont., 
a baking concern, has become insolvent. 
Liabilities are something over $100,000, 
of which nearly one third is owing to 
flour milling companies. No less than 
seven of these are creditors for varying 
amounts, one or two of which are quite 
large. 


Canadian exports of millfeed in Feb- 
ruary amounted to 143,009 cwt, as 
against 141,672 in February, 1924. A 
very large part of this feed went to the 
United States, which is Canada’s big 
market for mill offals. The United 
Kingdom took 3,965 cwt, Bermuda 2,000 
and Newfoundland 1,622. 


This crop year is showing a heavy de- 
cline in sales of Canadian wheat to 
United States mills for grinding in bond 
for export. The total from July 1, 1924, 
to March 14, 1925, was only 4,442,000 
bus, as against 10,015,000 in the same 
period a year ago. The amount for con- 


sumption in the United States in the 
same period was 250,000 bus. 

The total stock of Canadian wheat in 
all positions on this side of the Atlantic 
is now about 80,000,000 bus. One year 
ago it was 126,000,000, two years ago 
86,000,000, and three years ago 63,000,- 
000 bus. These figures fail to suggest 
any sound reason for the recent per- 
formances of the wheat market in either 
upward or downward directions. 

Canada Bread Co. shares are doing 
well on the stock market. This is be- 
coming a popular issue. Speculators like 
it because there is movement and inter- 
est in the shares almost every day. Un- 
der Mark Bredin, president, the com- 
pany is making splendid progress, and 
while not ambitious to emulate the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. of the United States, 
the Canada Bread Co. is steadily intro- 
ducing its bread and service into the 
most populous centers of eastern and 
western Canada. The company is now 
operating in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Winnipeg. 


WINNIPEG 

There is an intermittent demand for 
flour in the western provinces, but this 
is not amounting to very much. The 
lower prices seem to have had little or 
no effect as regards improving demand, 
and buyers at country points continue 
to fill only their immediate needs. The 
grinding on Russian order for flour is 
cleaned up, and most of the large west- 
ern plants have but little new business 
in sight. There are, however, one or two 
exceptions, where mills report a satisfac- 
tory export demand which will keep them 
operating to full capacity for a few 
weeks. There is no further change in 
prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted March 28 at $9.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.05, and first 
clears at $7.45, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is weak, domestic demand being 
particularly dull. Prices remain the 
same. Quotations, March 28: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

This market has a somewhat heavy 
tone. Exporters and millers display lit- 


- tle interest, and trading has dragged. In 


the cash department, demand has like- 
wise been lacking, prices still being out 
of line. Spreads have remained prac- 
tically unchanged, and nothing has been 
done as regards wheat in any of the fu- 
ture positions. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


——Futures——, 


Cash May July 
March 23 .......$1.72% $1.72% $1.69% 
ON eee 1.68 1.68 1.65% 
‘Se 1.70% 1.70% 1.67% 
Maren 86 ....... 106 1.67% 1.65 
oe: eee 1.60% 1.60% 1.59% 
BOGTOR SB .civiccc 1.61 1.61 1.591% 


The coarse grains market has been 
erratic, and prices, generally, show a 
decline, compared with those of a week 
ago. Millers were out of the market, 
and demand was dull. A limited amount 
of business has been done in oats and 
barley for export, and a little inquiry 
was made for cash rye. Crushing inter- 
ests displayed scant interest in flaxseed. 
Offerings have been fairly light. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
49¥%c bu; barley, 78Y2c; rye, $1.22%; 
flaxseed, $2.3812. 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending March 26 averaged 
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300 cars per day, compared with 326 for 
the preceding seven days and 344 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat from Vancouver are 
reported to be increasing. During the 
week ending March 27 some 500,000 bus 
were shipped. 


Exports of Canadian flour during the 
August-February period of 1924-25 
amounted to 6,180,674 bbls, compared 
with 7,160,301 during the same period 
in 1923-24. 


W. J. Kuhrt, representative of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is making a tour of western Can- 
ada, for the purpose of studying the or- 
ganization and methods employed by’ the 
farmer owned elevator companies. 

The Royal Society of Canada, which 
has received an endowment for a gold 
medal, to be awarded by the society for 
outstanding achievement in literature or 
science, has unanimously recommended 
that this award be made to Dr. Charles 
Saunders for his discovery and develop- 
ment of Marquis wheat. 


Speaking before the agriculture com- 
mittee of the House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa, recently, L. H. Newman, dominion 
cerealist, stated that the production of 
Garnet wheat might possibly, in the near 
future, replace Marquis. He also stated 
that, “under dry conditions, Garnet 
wheat has been known to yield twice as 
much as Marquis. Its capabilities of 
high production in seasons of drouth, 
and to ripen earlier than Marquis, even 
in wet weather, thereby escaping the pos- 
sibilities of rust and frost, are valuable 
factors in its favor.” Dominion experi- 
mental farms are continuing their tests 
with this variety, and it is hoped, by its 
use, to extend the wheat growing area in 
western Canada many miles further 


north. 


G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour business is very quiet, 
buyers generally pursuing a very cau- 
tious policy of hand-to-mouth purchases. 
There has been no change in prices since 
March 13, when a reduction was made to 
$10.15 bbl, basis jute 98's, f.o.b., Van- 
couver. 

Oriental ideas continue sufficiently be- 
low costs to prevent business, and very 
little hope is held out for further sales 
on this crop. The United Kingdom and 
the Continent are taking small parcels 
of special brands, but no orders of any 
consequence can be secured. 

Wheat premiums show some improve- 
ment, particularly for the higher grades. 
For prompt shipment to Vancouver No. 
1 northern was quoted on March 26 at 
Winnipeg May price, No. 2 northern 4@ 
4¥%c under, No. 3 northern 8@8'c un- 
der, No. 4 wheat 144%4.@15'c under, and 
No. 5 wheat at 30c under. There is no 
demand for No. 6 wheat, a considerable 
quantity of which is in store unsold. No. 
1 northern is very scarce, and there is 
little trading in this grade. All other 
grades are in good demand, and indica- 
tions are that premiums will work higher 
with the approach of the opening of 
navigation in the East. Several parcels 
of No. 3 northern, No. 4 and No. 5 wheat 
were worked during the week to Hull, 
Avonmouth and the Continent, but re- 
sellers who have been offering afloat 
wheat under market values secured most 
of the business. 

Ocean freights are considerably easier. 
Charters for April-May loading are of- 
fering at 37s 6d, and parcel freight on 
regular liners for April loading was 
booked at 33s 9d for United Kingdom 
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ports. Notwithstanding the limited 
amount of parcel space that is available 
for April and May loading, exporters do 
not appear anxious to take it on, and 
still lower rates will doubtless obtain. 
Liners are quoting $3.75@4 per short 
ton to Japan, but even in face of the 
recent decline in grain values and this 
cheap freight rate, no business has been 
done, 

With the falling off in wheat receipts, 
screenings are becoming very ‘scarce and 
are selling at $13.50@14 ton, in store. 
I.ocal demand is not particularly brisk, 
but orders are coming into the market 
for shipment to Alberta points, and all 
Yerings are readily absorbed. 

Rolled oats are offering at the very 
cheap price of $2.75 per 80-lb bag, a 
decline from March 23 of 40c, but sales 
ire reported extremely light. 

o * 


The Spillers flour milling interests at 
Vancouver are henceforth to be known 
is The Vancouver Mills. The property 
includes the Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Co., Ltd., which was acquired last year. 

H. M. Cameron. 
MONTREAL 

A mark-up of 30c bbl on spring wheat 
lours was the most noteworthy feature 
f last week’s trading. Demand both 
ally and for export account was poor 
nly a little export business to the West 
ndies being reported. Closing prices, 

arch 28: first patents $10.10 bbl, sec- 
ids $9.60, bakers $9.40, jute, ex-track, 

ss 10¢ bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market was 

inewhat erratic. At the beginning of 

ie week, $7.75 bbl was quoted, which 
iter went up to $7.90, and then came 

»wn to $7.60. Business was very limit- 
d. Closing prices, March 28, $7.60 bbl, 

‘ccondhand jute, ex-track, for car lots, 
nd $7.90, ex-store, for broken lots. 

White corn was slow, and closed on 
March 28 with prices unchanged at $8.10 
bl, jute, delivered. 

Trade in rolled oats was also dull, and 
prices did not fluctuate. closing on March 
28 at $3.65 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 


NOTES * 

Recent federal incorporations include 
that of the Northern Bakery, Ltd., Mont- 
real, with $2,500,000 capital stock. 

C. R. Hosmer, president Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is in the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, where he underwent an opera- 
tion last week. It is reported that he 
is well on the road to recovery. 

General A. E. Labelle, vice president 
and general manager St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has sailed from Europe 
for Canada, accompanied by Mrs. Labelle 
and Miss. Berthe Labelle. “They have 
been in Europe several months. 

A. B. Hamelin, Outremont, and J. M. 
Savignac and G. Hamelin, of Montreal, 
have been incorporated under the name 
of Prud’homme Frere, Limitee, with $49,- 
000 capital stock, to carry on business 
as bakers of bread and pastries of all 
kinds. 

A conference of working bakers was 
held in Quebec last week, at which it was 
decided to petition all employing bakers 
of the city to fall in line with other cen- 
ters by establishing a rule that bakers 
should not start work before 4 a.m., and 
should have their Sundays to themselves. 

A. E. Perks. 





JARDINE WILL PROSECUTE 
GRAIN PRICE MANIPULATORS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Brokers found 
guilty of manipulating grain markets will 
be criminally prosecuted, with a view not 
only to revoking their licenses, but send- 
ing them to jail, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine declared in his first inter- 
view with newspapermen. 

Action will also be taken against 
boards of trade where grain manipula- 
tion is practiced, the secretary added. 

An investigation is now being conduct- 
ed under the direction of the new secre- 
tary ef recent violent price fluctuations 
which occurred on futures grain mar- 
kets. Results of this investigation will 
be in the hands of the department within 
the next few days and criminal action 
against the guilty brokers will be imme- 
diately instituted if tne evidence war- 
rants, Mr. Jardine said. 
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NEW YORK 


There is nothing of note apparent in 
the flour market, and extreme dullness 
prevails. Prices go up a few cents, then 
off a few, destroying all confidence. Con- 
ditions have reached the point where even 
a big break does not make consumers 
feel that now is the time to come into the 
market, since they have been fooled so 
many times by recoveries and heavier 
drops that they will now buy only if in 
actual need of flour. 

Almost all mills are making conces- 
sions for immediate shipment, but repre- 
sentatives report difficulty in securing 
shipping directions. Jobbers, not only in 
Manhattan but in Jersey and Long 
Island, find it extremely hard to make de- 
liveries.. Another feature contributing to 
the general quietude are the coming Jew- 
ish holidays, for which all bakeshops must 
be emptied of flour. Since this trade 
controls a good proportion of the smaller 
business, a complete cessation of their 
buying is felt very heavily. 

Kansas mills had the added handicap 
last week of having prices almost exactly 
paralleling spring wheat flours, making 
it extremely difficult to sell this type of 
flour here. Clears of the better sort are 
still scarce, though poorer grades are 
offered more freely. 

Export sales were scattered and in 
small lots. No big business has been re- 
ported to foreign countries in some time. 
Clearances were large, the bulk of the 
flour going to Russia on old contracts. 

It is almost impossible to quote prices 
with any degree of accuracy. All that 
can be done when a good break comes 
is to estimate the extent to which mills 
will follow it, and then wait for the mar- 
ket to adjust itself. 

On the drop of nearly 7c in wheat on 
March 27 mills did not lower their prices 
accordingly, and it is apparent that; with 
the lessened production, costs have in- 
creased. This, coupled with the uncer- 
tainty of feed, has kept the price of 
flour up higher than would seem’ neces- 
sary on the face of it. 

As nearly as could be estimated, on 
March 28, before the opening, quotations 
were: spring fancy patents $8.90@9.40, 
standard patents $8.35@8.85, clears $8@ 
8.40; hard winter short patents $8.70@ 
9.10, straights $8.20@8.70; soft winter 
straights, $8.35@8.75; rye, $6.75@7.45,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 415,150 bbls; ex- 


' ports, 296,498. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market last week was ex- 
tremely erratic, with breaks and recov- 
eries, followed by further breaks. Ex- 
port business was not large, and foreign 
markets seemed influenced by small Ar- 
gentine shipments. Quotations, March 
28, before the opening: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.834%4,; No. 1 dark spring, 
f.o.b., export, $1.9014; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.71144; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.8014; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.714%4. Receipts, 547,400 bus; ex- 
ports, 949,250. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market fluctuated over a 
wide range last week. No increase was 
reported in the volume of interior re- 
ceipts, and the movement continued well 
below expectations. Quotations, March 
28, before the opening: No. 2° yellow 
$1.28%, No. 3 yellow $1.23%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.27%. Receipts, 25,500 bus. 

Oats followed corn and wheat without 
any speculative featute. Quotations, 
March 28: No. 2 white, 55c; No. 3 white, 
53%2c. Receipts, 336,000 bus; exports, 
355,380. : 


FLOUR CLUB DINES 


The -New York Flour Club held its 
fourteenth annual dinner at the Waldorf 


Astoria Hotel, March 25. John E. Seav- 
er, president of the organization, was 
toastmaster. About 160 members and 
guests were present, and not only thor- 
oughly enjoyed the excellent dinner hut 
the exceptionally good entertainment as 
well. Other than a few remarks by Sam- 
uel Knighton and B. H. Wunder, past 
presidents of the club, there were no 
speeches. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price is expected home, March 
81, from an extended continental trip. 

B. H. Wunder has returned from Bal- 
timore, where he spoke at the annual 
flour club dinner. 

Frank R. Prina is receiving congratu- 
lations on the arrival of Frank Robert 
Prina, Jr., on March 20. 

Clement B. Stern, formerly of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., but for many 
years a resident of California, called 
here March 26. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Macaroni Business Reporter that in the 
future it will be issued once a month in- 
stead of each week. 

H. H. King, president H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, recently 
visited James Haffenberg, the mill’s New 
York representative. 

A. T. B. Dunn, auditor for the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., was in New York, 
March 27, with Mrs. Dunn, preparatory 
to sailing for France on the Paris. 

H. W. Vinton and S. S. Jordan, trav- 
eling auditors for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., last week made their head- 
quarters at the New York office of the 
mill. 

Fred C. Tullis, of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, spent Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of last week with Dawson & Seaver, 
who handle this account in the metro- 
politan district. 

The board of directors of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation has declared 
dividends, payable April 1, of $2 per 
share on the outstanding preferred and 
class A common stock. 

Charles T. Stork, representative in 
North America for Noury & Van der 
Lande, came to New York to attend the 
New York Flour Club dinner, as repre- 
sentative from the Buffalo Flour Club. 

A correction should be made in the 
address given for the well-equipped bak- 
ery of the New Jersey Baking Co., Inc., 
recently opened by E. A. Simoni. It is 
located at 148 Patterson Plank Road, 
North Bergen. 

Effective April 1, the partnership of 
Levenson & Shevelove, flour jobbers, 
Newark, will be dissolved. Mr. Leven- 
son will continue in business as the Leven- 
son Co. No announcement has been made 
of Mr. Shevelove’s plans. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were A. J. Oberg, of the 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis, W. P. Fish- 
er, treasurer Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, and Martin Luther, vice presi- 
dent Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, on his way home 
from his annual fishing trip along the 
west coast of Florida was met in New 
York by his son, Harold, vice president 
of the mill, and spent a couple of days 
here. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, returned 
home on the Olympic with Mrs. Sudduth 
after a trip of nearly three months in 
Europe, during which they toured the 
British Isles, the Scandinavian countries, 
France, Italy, Germany and Holland. 

The National Association of the Jewish 
Baking Industry will hold its second an- 
nual convention at the Broadway Central 
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Hotel, April 12-14, starting with a dinner, 
concert and dance Sunday evening. 
This week was chosen because of it being 
Passover Week, when there is a cessation 
of activity in all Jewish bakeries. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour has no attraction for buyers 
these days. Holders are anxious to dis- 
pose of what they already have instead 
of taking on more. ‘The only trading that 
could be unearthed last week was 1,500 
bbls choice standard spring patent, on 
March 26, at $8.35, in new cottons, and 
on March 27 a parcel lot of near-by soft 
winter straight at $7.65, in secondhand 
cottons. Mills are anxious to make sales, 
but are unable to do so within 50c bbl of 
their price, especially in the case of soft 
winters. 

Nominal closing prices, March 28, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55e 
more in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.75@9, standard patent $8.25@8.50; 
hard winter short patent $8.50@8.75, 
straight $8@8.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.50, straight (near-by) $7.50 
@7.75; rye flour, white $7.10@7.35, dark 
$6.25@6.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
32,714 bbls, 19,247 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 3,929 
bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 9'4¢ 
lower than a week ago, or 59¢ down from 
the top and 5%c up from the bottom, 
with practically no No. 2 red winter 
available for export, and quotations re- 
ferring exclusively to domestic grain. 
Closing prices, March 28: spot No. 2 red 
winter, domestic, $1.71; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.71. 

Of the 236,843 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending March 28, 236,599 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
247,262 bus, of which 130,630 were do- 
mestic and 116,632 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat for the week were 
702,433 bus. Receipts of southern wheat 
from July 3, 1924, to March 28, 1925, 
1,044,115 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, March, 28: oats, 
No. 2 white domestic 55c, No. 3 white 
domestic 53c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.27%, or 
1c up for the week. 


PURCIIASES MARYLAND MILL 


It is reported that the Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville, Md., has 
bought for about $36,000 the milling plant 
of the Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy, Md., which until lately was 
owned and operated by H. A. Kline, who 
also was largely interested in the prop- 
erty of the Malko Milling & Lighting Co., 
Hampstead, Md., which was sold a few 
weeks ago at receiver's sale. ‘The Mount 
Airy purchase gives the Glade Valley 
company three mills in the state, with a 
combined daily capacity of 600 to 700 
bbls of flour, all located in good wheat 
growing territory. 

FLOUR CLUB’S ANNUAL MEETING 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its an- 
nual meeting, election and dinner at the 
Hotel Rennert on the evening of March 
25—Maryland Day. After a short busi- 
ness session and the re-election of all the 
old officers of the club, those present, in- 
cluding the ladies, speakers and members 
to the number of about 65, sat down to a 
delightful feast, with Charles M. True- 
heart as toastmaster. The menu was at- 
tractively gotten up and the program em- 
braced, in addition to entertainment fea- 
tures, the following addresses: “The 
Work of the Philadelphia Flour Club,” by 
President Stewart Unkles; “A Message 
from Our ‘Big Brother, the New York 
Flour Club,” by B. H. Wunder; “Experi- 
ences,” by J. Frank Supplee, Jr., United 
States commissioner at Baltimore; “A 
Brief Outline of Our Coming Conven- 
tion,” by A. W. Mears, president Nation- 
al Federated Flour Clubs. J. Ross My- 
ers, president of the club, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. The officers were re- 
elected, Walter A. Frey, being vice presi- 
dent, Stanley G. Erdman treasurer, and 
Charles Minnigerode secretary. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week included 
3,929 bbls flour, 247,262 bus wheat, 120,- 
433 bus rye and 80,000 bus barley. 

J. George Oehrl, local representative 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., is looking for the arrival of an- 
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other steamer to take out a full cargo of 
Maple Leaf flour from this port. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
236,843 bus wheat, 26,654 corn, 14,685 
oats and 55,131 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,399,912 bus wheat, 81,006 corn, 237,497 
oats, 6,619,938 rye, 352,393 barley and 
13,717 buckwheat. 

Lewis Blaustein, formerly president 
Atlantic Flour Mills Corporation, which 
has ceased to exist by consent of all con- 
cerned, will hereafter conduct a flour 
business in all its branches as the Gen- 
eral Flour Co., at 1215 American Build- 
ing, this city. 

The lower corn prices go the more 
liberal the arrivals of the new southern 
grain, some 19,439 bus of which came to 
market last week, with sales recorded be- 
ing at prices ranging $1.05@1.15 bu, as 
to grade and location. This shows a big 
drop from high point. 

Recent visitors included N. M. Pater- 
son and E. B. Southerland, of N. M. Pat- 
erson & Co., Ltd., grain, Winnipeg, Mont- 
real, ‘Toronto, and Fort William, Can- 
ada; V. M. Harris and A. B. Clark, grain, 
Colby, Kansas; ‘Thomas C. Bowling, vice 
president and manager Jefferson Milling 
Co., Charles Town, W. Va; A. J. Oberg, 
sales manager Christian Mills, Minne- 
apolis. 

The suit of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., of Kansas City, against certain 
insurance companies, for alleged damage 
by fire or smoke to flour shipments await- 
ing exportation at Locust Point, Balti- 
more, during the burning of the Balti- 
more & Ohio elevators early in July, 1922, 
is scheduled to come up for trial in the 
United States district court here on 
April 9. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has decided to close its Baltimore 
branch on April 1 and retire from the 
local field as a jobber of flour. Oscar 
Moore, sales manager, is here winding 
up the affairs of the office and seeking to 
place the account with some well-estab- 
lished distributor who will both appre- 
ciate and push it. J. Nathaniel McCosh, 
district manager, who is still confined to 
the hospital as a result of a recent op- 
eration for hernia, is to be retained by 
the company and given territory offer- 
ing more golden opportunities. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

The big but not unprecedented decline 
of 60c in flour quotations here last week 
had no visible effect on buying. The trade 
feels that stabilization is bound to come 
and seems determined to await that time. 
Some instances were noted where buyers 
tried to evade previous contracts, and 
the trade in general seems disinclined to 
order out on old contracts. 

Spring clears are conspicuous by their 
absence. Quotations in many cases are 
nominal, as mills are unable to fill pres- 
ent orders. The demand from seaboard 
points for this grade remains insistent. 

The slump in rye flour is still in evi- 
dence, due to the fact that stocks were 
overpurchased at the time the advance in 
white flour prices. 

Buffalo quotations, March 28: fancy 
patents $9.30@9.40, bakers patent $9@ 
9.10, first clears $8.15@8.25, second clears 
$5.25; rye, $7@7.10 for white, $6.75@7, 
for medium, and $6.50@6.75 for dark. 
Semolina, 5%4c, bulk, and sacked $5.50. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9 
@9.10, standard $8.50@8.60. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in 4’s, paper: fancy pat- 
ents $10.20, bakers $9.85@11. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 22-28 . 238,000 197,400 83 
Previous week .. 238,000 204,717 79 
Year ago ....... 166,500 112,409 67 
Two years ago.. 166,500 119,925 63 


The cash demand for wheat was slow 
last Saturday. The best bids obtainable 
were below holders’ views, and no busi- 
ness was done in soft winters. 

Corn sales were made at the best lim- 
its over the futures obtained so far this 
season. Four cars of No. 3 yellow sold 
at $1.16%% bu. 

Receipts of oats were light, and the de- 
mand for high grades could not be filled. 
Lower grades had slow sale. 

There was an indifferent demand for 
barley on spot, almost nothing doing ex- 
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cept in car lots. In store, ex-lake offer- 
ings are at 93c for 48-lb malting, and 92c 
for 46-lb. 

No demand for rye on spot, and ex- 
lake is not offered for sale. 

Wheat stocks afloat and ashore here 
in the week ending March 23, decreased 
about 1,700,000 bus under the preceding 
week, about 1,400,000 bus being American 
grain. Stocks in store here for the week 
ending March 23 were as follows: wheat, 
American 4,213,322 bus, Canadian 3,005,- 
732; corn, American, 1,501,753; oats, 
American 2,953,001, Canadian 251,401; 
barley, American 493,450, Canadian 195,- 
482; rye, American 509,399, Canadian 
145,193. Afloat: wheat, American 2,443,- 
105 bus, Canadian 2,338,102; oats, Ameri- 
can, 1,284,636; rye, American, 1,767,000. 


BUFFALO MILLERS’ VIEWS 


Considerable comment is heard in the 
Buffalo milling trade over dispatches 
from Washington stating that southern 
flour millers are complaining that local 
millers are given an advantage in selling 
on the Cuban market because of the ex- 
isting United States tariff laws. The 
explanation given here is this: 

Much of the export flour manufactured 
in this city contains perhaps 70 per cent 
of Canadian wheat, which is subject to 
a 99 per cent drawback on the duty when 
milled for export. The complaint of the 
southern millers is based on the report 
of the Tariff Commission of about. two 
years ago, which held that the cost of 
production of wheat is lower in the Ca- 
nadian Northwest than in the United 
States. Buffalo made flour enters Cuba 
under a preferential rate of duty, the 
same as southern flour. 

Unless local millers actually own farms 
in the Canadian Northwest it is hardly 
apparent that they reap any especial ad- 
vantage in the alleged lower cost of pro- 
duction in the prairie provinces. Buffalo 
millers may buy their Canadian wheat 
on the Winnipeg market, and the Winni- 
peg price is usually the same as the Chi- 
cago price, though it has been higher on 
occasion. 

If Buffalo millers are able to undersell 
their southern competitors in the Cuban 
market, despite the disadvantages of a 
longer haul for the flour, it must be due 
to superior milling facilities. The Cana- 
dian wheat grower benefits from the low- 
er production cost of grain, if anybody 
does, it is pointed out. 


NOTES 


Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., last week visited his 
Buffalo representative, Theodore S. 
Banks. 

The Quisinberry Feed Co., Buffalo, has 
been awarded the. New York state con- 
tract for 75 carloads of feed for use in 


state institutions. Several other Buffalo 
firms submitted tenders. 

Eugene F. Morris, western supervising 
agent for the Washburn Crosby Co., will 
take charge this week of the coarse grains 
department of the Buffalo office. 

Among visitors here last week were 
David E. Stott, of the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich; Fred Kenyon, 
of the Williamson (N. Y.) Co., and 
George Hoise, of the Ames-Burns Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

The wooden grain lighter Washburn, 
owned by the Washburn Crosby Co., 
which sank in Blackwell Canal in the 
gale of March 19, has been raised by the 
Cowles Towing Co. and taken to the 
barge canal drydock in the Ohio basin 
for repairs. 

William J. Guilbert, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce safety bureau, 
was the speaker at last Friday’s meeting 
of the Flour Club. His talk, largely in- 
terspersed with witicisms, dealt mainly 
with accident prevention measures. He 
advocated no smoking in milling estab- 
lishments, no open lights, modern devices 
for the elimination of dust, safeguards 
for all machinery and special attention 
to electric wiring. 

Boland & Cornelius, Buffalo managers 
for the Eastern Steamship Co., Ltd., have 
been advised by E. T. Douglass, of the 
Douglass Agency Corporation, this city, 
who is now in England, that the steamer 
Shirley G. Taylor was _ successfully 
launched at Hull, Eng., on March 21. 
This is one of the Eastern’s grain fleet, 
and was named after a Buffalo merchant. 
She is the fifth steamer launched in Eng- 
land within the past 30 days for this 
company. 

W. D. Sanderson, chairman of the mill- 
ers’ traffic committee of Buffalo, has 
called a meeting of the entire membership 
for 11 o’clock, April 2, at room 409 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for a discussion of the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a general investigation into 
the rates, fares and charges of all com- 
mon carriers in the United States. The 
Trunk Line Association will hold a pub- 
lic hearing, April 10, on the proposal to 
eliminate the differentials on ex-lake 
grain for export which would result in 
Yee per cwt weight increase to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. The rate to New 
York and Boston would remain the same. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 
Erratic wheat markets last week 
caused a dull and unsatisfactory demand 
for flour locally. Buyers are showing in- 
difference, and continue to buy only for 
actual needs. Stocks of flour among both 
buyers and consumers, however, are low, 
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and this may have a tendency to increase 
the demand should the market show any 
degree of steadiness. 

There has been some reselling, where 
receivers were able to turn over their 
purchases at a profit and still sell at less 
than the mill quotation, but the amount 
has not been large. As a rule, the small 
buyer has found no difficulty in getting 
what flour he needed to carry along the 
business, at pretty near his own price. 
The decline of 45@50c bbl during the 
last two days of the week, however, has 
shut off the reseller. At the close of the 
week the local market favors the buyer, 
and is likely to continue so. 

Since the first of the year Pacific Coast 
flours have been more or less of a factor 
in this market. During January, arriv- 
als at Boston via the Panama Canal 
amounted to 12,350 sacks, in February 
15,550, and in March 13,200, all in cotton 
Y,’5, These flours came forward at a 
time when high prices prevailed here, 
and they were readily disposed of within 
a radius of 50 miles of Boston. Two 
lots were landed at Providence, R. I., 
but no shipments were made to other 
New England points. . 

At the close of the week, flour prices, 
per 196 Ibs, in sacks, mill shipment, are 
as follows: spring patents, special short 
$9.75@10, standard patents $8.50@9.65, 
first clear $8.10@8.50; hard winter pat- 
ents, $8.50@9.35; soft winter patents 
$8.65@9.40, straight $8.35@8.85, clear 
$8.15@8.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending March 28, with 
comparisons: 

-—Stocks 
1925 1924 


--Receipts— 
1 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus..... 
Oats, bus.....1!% 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus... 
Millfeed, tons § 5 
Corn meal, bbls 150 SR es ere 
Oatmeal, cases. MO give) teeeen “eae 

Demand for corn meal is quiet, with 
no material change in the situation. 
Granulated yellow was quoted on March 
28 at $3.30 bbl, bolted yellow at $3.25, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.50. There was a dull market for oat- 
meal, with the market lower. Rolled was 
quoted at $3, with cut and ground at 
$3.30, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was dull 
and lower, choice white patents being 
quoted at $7.25@7.50 bbl, in sacks, and 
standard patents at $7@7.20. 


NOTES 
The Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., for 
many years located in the Board of 
Trade Building, Boston, has removed its 
sales office and warehouse to Somerville, 
Mass. 
Two storage sheds of the Ryan Grain 


131,031 35,175 
ee 9,359 
44,303 104,399 
675,667 262,449 
83,380 1,250 








Fourteenth Annual Dinner of the New York 


Flour Club, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, March 25 
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Co. Lowell, Mass., containing a large 
quantity of hay and grain, were burned 
March 21, with a loss estimated at about 
$10,000. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed by Ernest V. Ranier, 
baker, Beverly, Mass; liabilities $3,183, 
no assets, and by Wilfried A. Bonsquet, 
baker, Springfield, Mass; liabilities $4,- 
127, assets $1,250. 

Recent visitors to the floor of the new- 
ly formed Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change were George P. Urban, secretary 
and treasurer George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, and John M. Hawkins, an old- 
time Boston flour man, now located in 
New York City. 

Exports frem Boston during the seven 
days ending March 28 were as follows, 
all grain being in bond: to Leith, Scot- 
land, 33,819 bus barley; to London, 80,- 
274 bus oats, 8,333 bus barley; to Ham- 
burg, 52,858 bus wheat, 60,343 bus rye; 
to Bremen, 8,000 bus wheat, 25,000 bus 
oats; to Copenhagen, 18,972 bus rye; to 
Hamburg, 600 sacks flour. 

Applications are coming in fast for 
membership in the Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange, and the quota of 200 
ictive members is almost reached. The 
xchange continues to occupy the old 
uarters formerly used by the grain 
oard of the Chamber of Commerce, the 

iilding now being called the Grain and 

lour Exchange Building. 
Lovis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Ihe flour market rules weak and lower, 

sympathy with the downward move- 

ent of wheat. Buyers lack confidence, 
id are operating cautiously. Business 
. confined closely to the satisfaction of 
irrent needs. Receipts for the week 
iding March 28 were 11,149,841 Ibs in 
icks. Exports, 210 sacks to Hamburg, 
1,000 to Bergen, 9,889 to Dundee and 
1.500 to Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 28: spring 
first patents $9.25@9.75, standard pat- 
ent $8.50@9, first clear $8.25@8.50; hard 
winter short patent $9@9.50, straight 
$8.50@9; soft winter straight, $8@8.50; 
rye flour, $7.75@8.25. 

The wheat market is weak, and prices 
lle lower. There is not much doing. 
Receipts, 982,485 bus; exports, 797,606; 
stock, 2,225,287. Closing quotations, 
March 28: No. 2 red winter, $1.6642@ 
1.6712; No. 3 red winter, $1.6312@1.6412; 
No, 4 red winter, $1.6142@1.624%2; No. 5 
red winter, $1.5812@1.59'%2; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.6642@1.67%. 

Coarse grain prices, March 28: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.3242@1.3342, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.2712@1.284%2; oats, No. 2 white 
56@5ice, No. 3 544%2.@55%ec. 

Corn goods sell slowly, and rule weak 
in sympathy with the downward move- 
ment of raw material. Closing quota- 
tions, March 28, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.25@3.35; yellow and _ white 
table meal, fancy,+ $3.25@3.35; pearl 
hominy and grits, $3.25@3.35. 

Oatmeal is quiet and unchanged, with 
business mostly at $3.35@3.45 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 

NOTES 

The Midland Bakeries Co., with a 
capital of $13,500,000, has obtained a 
Delaware charter. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., this city, 
on March 27 closed a deal by which it 
takes over on April 15 the Joel A. Ar- 
nold Bakery and trade routes, of Read- 
ing, Pa. 

According to the state department of 
agriculture, the corn acreage in Penn- 
sylvania this year will be more than 6 
per cent greater than in 1924, oats 10 
per cent greater, and spring wheat 25 
per cent greater. 

Samuet S. Daniexs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Flour buyers are still holding aloof 
from the market. What demand there 
is seems to be forced, due to compelling 
necessities. Stocks with many must be 
getting low, but they seem to be able 
to get along. It is clear that the trade 
booked heavier than was believed on the 
big break of a few weeks ago. 
Mills are mainly occupied with grind- 
ing on old orders and making deliveries 
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on contracts. The quoting of flour on a 
lake-and-rail basis of shipment has not 
yet begun, although lake lines have pub- 
lished their dates of acceptance of 
freight. 

Interest in durum flour has slowed up. 
There is some inquiry, and an occasional 
car lot taken, but the majority of the 
mill’s customers hold contracts and are 
calling for delivery on them. Owing to 
the wide fluctuations of the market, the 
mill is not quoting prices. 

Nominal prices, March 30, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1925 1924 


Family patent $7.65 @7.90 $6.40@6.65 


Bakers patent ....... 7.40@7.65 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute...... 7.25@7.50 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.25@6.50 3.25@3.65 


The light run of wheat to this market 
has handicapped mills in securing an 
adequate supply of stock suitable to 
their requirements. Present receipts 
contain few if any cars of high protein 
spring or fancy durum. Milling demand 
in the main absorbs the best of the sup- 
ply coming in. Steady light shipments 
were made by mills to outside consump- 
tive points, most of it being spring. No. 
1 dark closed March 30 at $1.43%@ 
1.76%; No. 2, $1.41%@1.74%; No. 3, 
$1.395%4@1.70%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.4135%,.@1.63%. Cash recorded a 17@ 
20c decline in durum and 20@22c break 
for spring since March 23. 

The rye flour market continues weak 
and dull. Nothing much in the way of 
business is being done by the mill except 
for the usual small buying by the local 
trade. Quotations, March 30, f.o.b., in 
98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.25; No. 2 
straight, $6.05; No. 3 dark, $5.80; No. 5 
blend, $6.75; No. 8 rye, $5.45. 

Oats are quiet and in slow demand. 
Receipts and shipments small. Spot No. 
3 white is quotable at 54%2,@7'c under 
the Chicago May, closing March 30 at 
335% @35%e, a 2c loss as against March 
23. 

Barley receipts are spotted, some days 
a car or two, then again more, and oc- 
casionally no cars arrive. The malting 
sells pretty well; feeding drags. March 
30 the market closed at 66@8lc, record- 
ing a 1@7c decline since March 23. - 

Cash rye tended lower, with receipts 
and trade very light. No. 1 spot closed 
March 30 at $1.0914, a net loss compared 
with March 23 of 13c. 

Corn is dribbling in slowly and going 
into store, with the supply increasing 
lightly. No local business reported, or 
any shipping interest noted. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

GS Poe 33,835 91 
Previous week ........ --. 27,680 75 
WOM BOD cecceeseeses coee ee 49 
Two years ago ........... 24,920 67 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents per bushel: 


-—— Amber durum \o—Durum—, 
March No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
21... 164% @198% 162% @197% 159% 157% 
23... 165% @198% 163% @197% 160% 158% 
24... 1638 @197 161 @196 158 156 
25... 164 @199 162 @198 159 157 
26... 163% @198% 161% @197% 158% 156% 
27... 155 @190 153 @189 150 148 
28... 156 @191 154 @190 151 149 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 30, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring ... 399 84 78 38 27 25 
Durum ... 218 312 329 10 58 64 
Winter 1 1 = ° 10 o% 
Bonded .. 20 . ee 


Totals .. 638 397 407 48 95 89 


COPR .. cece 16 206 11 oe 

ORAS ..<%+ 6 25 7 1 4 4 
Bonded 6 es 6 ws 

Rye «ccses TW. 116 ° 887 1 255 
Bonded 2 “2 - 

Barley 50 5 55 
Bonded § vs 1 ne 

Flaxseed.. 25 17 12 21 20 7 

NOTES 


J. R. Pierce, Hancock, Mich., a rep- 
resentative of the Duluth Universal Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor here. 

Duluth spring wheat is in considerable 
demand from the East, orders for a 
fairly large amount having come in re- 
cently. 

The Soo Canal will open for the 1925 
season of navigation.on April 15. Crews 
are at work preparing the locks for 
operation. 

Several freighters are in winter quar- 
ters here, but none have yet done any- 





thing toward getting crews and prepar- 


ing for sailing. 


ally spent in overhauling. 

A son was born March 29 to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Barnum, Jr., and thereby 
George G. Barnum, the oldest member 


of the 


Duluth 


Several weeks are usu- 


Board of Trade, at 81 


years of age became for the first time 
a grandfather. 
Brisk winds have driven nearly all ice 


in the lake just outside the 


Duluth- 


Superior harbor over to the south shore, 


and both entries are clear. 


It is 


well 


broken up, and will not offer much ob- 
struction to the opening of navigation 
even if some of it should return. 


The 


Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Line 


has arranged for the use of the steamers 
Spokane and Palmer, which were in use 
last year, and the Brandon, until the 
four boats obtained from the Shipping 


Board are ready. 
called Ace, King, Queen and Jack. 


The latter are to be 


The marriage of Miss Vera Vogan, of 
Minneapolis, and J. Ralph McCarthy, of 
Duluth, took place March 30, and they 
have gone to Italy for a wedding trip. 
Mr. McCarthy is a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, is with the Capitol Ele- 
vator Co., and a son of the late John 
F. McCarthy. 
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BuckwHeaT MARKET § 
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Trade in buckwheat flour is weak, but 
millers look for a strengthening of the 
market, and for higher prices, before 


many weeks. 


The large crop of buck- 


wheat may have had something to do 
with the current dullness in this field, 


seasonal 


requirements to 


date 


having 


been fairly well contracted for early in 


the crop year. 
buckwheat 


millers, 


however, 


There is a feeling among 
that the 


final judgment on the crop will be that 
it included a large quantity of inferior 


grain. 


With this consideration in mind, 


higher prices toward the end of the crop 
year seem to millers a logical conclusion. 


Min NEAPOLIS.—Buckwheat 
quoted nominally at $4.50 cwt. 


flour 
Trade 


is 


is dull, but higher prices and a stronger 
Scattered 
sacked lots of buckwheat are coming on 
the market, to meet a slow and scattered 


market are 


demand. 


anticipated. 


Japanese buckwheat is quoted 


at $1.90@2, with silver hull and mixed 
These prices are about 10c 
lower on the week. 


$1.90@1.95. 


Toronto.—No 
buckwheat. 


over with 


trade _ is 


offerings 


limited. 


passing in 
Export business has fallen 
off completely, and domestic demand is 
nil. Nominally, buckwheat was quoted 
March 28 at 70@75c bu for good quality, 
in car lots, on track, country points in 
Ontario, according to freights. 

Pirrssurcu.—Demand for buckwheat 
is very light, the season being practically 


Package 


53 


goods in retail grocery stores have a 
fairly brisk sale. Japanese buckwheat 
was quoted on March 28 at $2.35@2.45 
ewt, and silver hull $2.25@2.30. 


BurraLo.—There are only one or two 
holders of buckwheat here, and they are 
asking $2.20@2.30 cwt, depending on 
quality. 


FEDERAL COURT DECISION 
AFFECTS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Dututnu, Minn.—W. A. Cant, judge 
of the United States court, has handed 
down a decision of much interest to ves- 
selmen and grain shippers. If the prin- 
ciples that seem to be laid down in the 
decree should be established as law, they 
would necessitate radical changes in 
methods of chartering. D. T. Helm & 
Co., vessel agents, sued the Kinsman 
Transit Co. for $14,811.94, alleged to be 
loss sustained in furnishing a vessel to a 
grain shipper to replace one chartered 
from the Kinsman Transit Co., and which 
the latter failed to deliver. 

Helm & Co. had chartered the steamer 
Philip Minch from the transit company 
for four trips at stated periods during 
the fall of 1922. On the second trip the 
vessel was delayed 19 days in being un- 
loaded at Buffalo, and on the third period 
for another 19 days. This prevented her 
from making the fourth trip and it was 
for this fourth cargo that the Helm com- 
pany had to provide another boat, a high- 
er rate of freight causing the claimed 
loss. 

On the trial one question was submit- 
ted to a jury, and the other issues were 
left to the court. The question before 
the jury was: “Under all the circum- 
stances existing at the time and after the 
arrival of the vessel Philip Minch at 
Buffalo with her third cargo, did the 
plaintiffs exercise reasonable diligence 
and cause said cargo to be unloaded with- 
in a reasonable time?” This the jury an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

The court, however, found that there 
was no fault or neglect upon the part of 
the owners of the boat in procuring the 
unloading, and found for them, failure to 
make the fourth trip being due to delays 
for which it was not responsible. 

If the decision should stand on appeal 
it will bring a change in customs that 
have always obtained. When the vessel 
makes an open charter it assumes the 
risk of delay. Vessels recognize this by 
protecting themselves with demurrage 
provisions when they deem there is a risk 
of delay in unloading, or provide specifi- 
cally against liability of delay. In many 
cases the shippers of grain have had to 
pay heavy charges for demurrage. As 
the trade reads the ruling, if a vessel fails 
to protect itself according to the usual 
custom, it can nevertheless escape re- 
sponsibility by pleading that the delay 
was not its fault. 

F. G. Carson. 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000's omitted) 


July 
August ... 


September ... 


October ... 
November 
December 
January .. 
February 
March .... 


Totals ... 


1925 1924 

eee 789 884 
ase 949 1,273 
1,462 1,568 

eee 1,854 2,092 
1,615 1,778 

évs 1,452 1,789 
eee 988 1,716 
939 1,539 

nad : 1,426 
ose ° 1,038 
one ‘ 976 
° 1,174 


*10,048 17,253 


1923 
921 
1,169 
1,301 
1,510 
1,556 
1,500 
1,161 
1,379 
1,430 
1,167 
983 
806 


14,883 


1922 


so 
x2 


) 


wm bo S SD tS S1 OO FO te 


ouce an 
ANSCeAMa-10 


~ 
~ 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1 
1, 
1, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


089 
932 


15,798 





Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 


15,990 


1924 1923 


16,310 


*Eight months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000's omitted): 


1922 


15,025 


1921 
16,801 





1920 
19,854 


1922 
24,842 
58,537 
30,842 
18,206 
13,956 
10,451 
10,038 

5,576 
7,645 
4,856 
9,366 
14,006 


*160,167 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
1,107 1,638 972 803 875 
938 1,764 333 1,096 
1,607 1,620 714 1,184 
1,101 1,840 1,312 1,254 
953 1,314 1,879 1,732 
1,280 q 2,702 1,618 
1,019 2 2,189 1,321 
1,370 2,246 1,506 
1,591 3,064 1,383 
1,265 2,728 1,218 
1,546 3,614 1,494 
16,181 21,651 24,182 11,94 15,521 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 





1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 
27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 
30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
35,893 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 
26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 
18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 
14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 
17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 
25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,35 
25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 





in bushels (€00's omitted): 


1920 


1925 1924 1923 

SURF  vcéisvia 4,058 8,852 14,980 
August ...... 16,835 14,198 33,703 
September ... 32,662 15,409 25,987 
October 45,112 9,239 18,282 
November 27,838 4,148 10,577 
December ... 17,791 4,941 9,676 
January ..... 8,484 4,421 7,296 
February 7,387 3,103 5,991 
March . ° ees 2,949 4,291 
ere 3,747 4,943 
ere 2,811 9,973 
ee 4,975 9,252 

Totals .. 

Totals, by calendar years, 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 
*Eight months. 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
148,086 111,177 106,196 154,950 205,906 
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“POP” CRAFT 

Highly merited honor was accorded to 
H. G. Craft, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, affec- 
tionately known as “Pop,” who on his 
eightieth birthday retired as president of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club. The annual 
meeting of the club had been purposely 
set for March 25, his birth date, and 
while high officers of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation were there to speak of 
business, representatives of governmental 
departments were present to address the 
millers, and even members of Congress 
augmented the importance of the gath- 
ering, all this faded into insignificance 
beside the tribute paid to “Pop” Craft. 

Too frequently a man’s praise is with- 
held until he is beyond the hearing of it; 
but no post mortem eulogies could have 
expressed greated appreciation of a 
noble character than did the many trib- 
utes paid to “Pop” on “his day.” It 
was not so much beautiful diction and 
well-turned phrase that showed what a 
truly enviable position this “80-year- 
young” man occupies in the minds of 
those who gathered to do him honor, as 
it was the heartfelt sentiment animating 
each word and echoing the feeling of the 
nearly 100 men present. 


ST. LOUIS 

With the wheat market continuing its 
erratic course, flour buying is restricted 
to absolutely necessary purchases.  Al- 
though some extremely low quotations 
are reported from various sections, these 
are in the minority and, present condi- 
tions taken into consideration, prices are 
holding up remarkably well. 

Shipping instructions are 
slowly on old bookings. ‘The South and 
the Southeast seem to be more prompt 
in this respect than other sections, prob- 
ably due to the fact that buying has been 
carried on more cautiously there and the 
accumulation of stocks watched more 
carefully than in other districts. A few 
scattered reports are heard of buyers, 
with high-priced contracts on their 
hands, attempting to evade them, but this 
tendency has not become general, and 
relatively few purchases were made at 
the peak of prices. 

While it was comparatively easy to 
sell clears and straights a few weeks ago 
for export, this business has fallen off 
materially, and mills working the export 
trade state that it is absolutely stagnant. 
It is becoming quite evident that the 
stocks bought earlier in the crop year by 
foreigners are sufficient to take care of 
requirements for a longer period than 
was anticipated, and some mills express 
a doubt if much export business can be 
expected until the new crop is on the 
market. 

No improvement in buying is reported 
by bakers, and what purchasing is being 
done by shops located in the country is 
usually for less than car lots, the mills 
being asked to ship the flour through 
some local jobber so that part of the car 
can be made up of feed. Many bakers 
claim they have bought ahead until the 
new crop, but others will have to make 
additional purchases to tide them over 
till that period. 4 

The following quotations are strictly 
nominal as of March 28: soft winter 
wheat short patent $8.10@8.40, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.50@8, first 
clear $7@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.75 @8, straight $7.25@7.50, first clear 
$6.75@7; spring first patent $8@8.50 
standard patent $7.75@8, first clear $7.25 
@7.50. 


coming in 


WHEAT 
There are freer offerings of soft wheat, 
but demand is rather quiet, with local 
buyers holding off. There were no calls 
for garlicky wheat and damaged low 





grades, but outside mills were in the 
market for No. 1 hard. Elevators bought 
the lower grades. Receipts were 198 
cars, against 260 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.85; No. 2 red, 
$1.83@1.85; No. 2 hard, $1.60@1.61. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 





The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
March 22-28 ........ . 17,600 28 
Previous wee k 17,000 27 
VORP BBO cecccsrivas 29,600 46 
Two years ago ........... 27,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

PRTG BOURO. sccccccvensus 32,200 40 
PROVIOUS WOOK 2c ccciccses 29,200 34 
ee T. o.0e bth cduneendexee 41,000 47 
y fF... eee 45,400 59 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 28, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments- 
‘ 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.. 96,250 97,630 90,710 112,550 
Wheat, bus.. 497,900 283,645 669,490 439,020 
Corn, bus.... 474,600 687,400 266,700 420,060 
Oats, bus.... 662,000 386,000 425,760 424,640 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 Gee sees 23,460 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 14,400 5,250 4,610 
ran and mill- 
feed, sacks. 19,570 7,510 43,690 22,800 
Mixed feed, 
sacks .. 23,950 19,390 179,010 189,130 
COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for cash corn was slow, and 
the basis somewhat firmer on choice cars. 
Oats followed the action of other grain. 
Trade was mainly local. 

Receipts of corn were 169 cars, against 
140 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.06; No. 3 corn, $1. 05; No. 
3 yellow, $1.07; No. 3 white, $1.07. Oats 
receipts 241 cars, against 250. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 50c; No. 3 oats, 48 
@49e. 

CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, March 28, 
by St. Louis mills as follows: standard 
meal $2.35@2.45 ewt, cream meal $2.65@ 
2.75, corn flour $2.70@2.80. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-Ib cottons: fancy 
white patent $6.90@7.10, standard white 
patent $6.80@7, medium $6.65@6.75, 
straight $6.40@6.50, fancy dark $5.70@ 
5.80, rye meal $5.50@5.60 


PLAN FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


A meeting was held at the Statler Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, March 26, at the call of 
William C. Essmueller, of the Essmueller 
Mill Furnishing Co., for the purpose of 
making arrangements for the convention 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
which will be held in this city June 1-6. 
The American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will also meet here at that time. 
Mr. Essmueller was elected permanent 
chairman of the group, which was largely 
composed of representatives of machin- 
ery, chemical and bag houses, Frank E. 
Eichler secretary, and Charles Todebush 
treasurer. Some of the entertainment 
under consideration is the annual ban- 
quet, Wednesday night, another night at 
the Municipal Opera, and a boat ride on 
the Mississippi. 


SUNCO COMPANY LEASES DOCK 


The Standard Unit Navigation Co., St. 
Louis, operator of the “Sunco System” 
of river navigation, about which an arti- 
cle was recently published in The North- 
western Miller, has leased a large dock 
on the Mississippi River, St. Louis, erect- 
ed at a cost of $200,000 during the war 
and which has been idle since, from the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, operator 
of the Mississippi-Warrior barge line. 
The navigation company has been organ- 
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ized with an authorized capital of $10,- 
000,000, and has been granted the right 
to sell its securities in Missouri. 


BAKERS ASSOCIATIONS FORMED 


John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America, and H. E. 
Reid, secretary Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, conducted a series of meet- 
ings last week at St. Joseph, Chillicothe, 
Mexico and Hannibal. All of the meet- 
ings were well attended, and were held 
for the purpose of creating closer asso- 
ciations among bakers of the various dis- 
tricts. The meeting at St. Joseph 
resulted in the formation of the North- 
western Missouri Master: Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, the one at Chillicothe in the or- 
ganization of the Chillicothe District 
Bakers’ Association, and the Central Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association was 
formed at Mexico. 


NOTES 
George Sackman, of J. H. Ashbrook 
& Co., Mattoon, Ill, was in St. Louis on 


business last week. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
a prolonged trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The St. Louis plant of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. is not now in opera- 
tion. The company has plants located at 
several other points. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
passed through St. Louis last week on his 
way home from the South. 

The seed and grain warehouse of D. 
I. Bushnell & Co., St. Louis, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire last week, re- 
sulting in a loss placed at $250,000. 

W. C. Ejisenmayer, Springfield, Mo., 
and W. B. Dunwoody and E. W. Kidder, 
Carthage, Mo., prominent millers of 
southwestern Missouri, were in St. Louis 
on business last week. 

Following the storm: in southern IIli- 
nois March 18, 1,000 loaves of bread 
were sent daily from East St. Louis, 
Ill., to the Rotary Club, Carbondale, IIL, 
which organization distributed it to those 
who were without food. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, has booked passage 
on the steamer Rotterdam, sailing from 
New York June 6, for a three months’ 
trip abroad with Mrs. Dreyer. They ex- 
pect to visit Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, northern Italy, Switzerland, 
France and England. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., which 
operated two kitchens, one at Murphys- 
boro, Ill, and the other at West Frank- 
fort, Ill., where pancakes and coffee were 
served free to those made destitute by 
the storm which occurred there on March 
18, have closed both kitchens after a 
week’s work. On one day 700 people 
were served at the kitchen in Murphys- 
boro. 

The strength of a steel smoke stack, 
approximately 100 ft high, which was 
erected at the plant of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, IIL, by the Joseph F. Wangler 
Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, St. Louis, 
in 1912, was clearly shown in the storm 
on March 18, when the boiler house. was 
badly wrecked, while practically no dam- 
age was done to the stack. 


MEMPHIS 

New business in flour is extremely 
small, and jobbers generally are getting 
their stocks as low as possible. One of 
the disappointing. features is that the 
consumer continues to buy slowly. 
Weather has been ideal for farming, and 
progress has been rapid, but the erratic 
wheat market helps to deter buying. 

The matter of price is still apparently 
secondary, although some little stiffening 
of values is reported. Most of the busi- 
ness done is in single or mixed car lots, 
and mill representatives say they do not 
expect it otherwise for a long time. 

Quotations are still rather widely 
apart, the range for short soft winter 
patents being $10.25@10.75, an advance 
of about 25c for the week. Longer pat- 
ents have risen about the same, and are 
quotable at $9.25@9.75. Blenders report 
slow movement and prices not any high- 
er, but a better undertone. Hard winter 
wheat flour is also somewhat higher, al- 
though moving almost entirely on old 
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contracts. Best short patents range $9@ 
9.40, with longer ones $8.50@9. 

Cream meal averages cheaper, and the 
movement is slow, as most jobbers are 
amply protected by contracts. Some 
mills are asking $5.50 for the best, but 
sales were reported made March 26 as 
low as $5.20, and several mills were seek- 
ing 60-day contract business on a basis 
of $5.30, in 24’s. 

NOTES 

F. T. De Shong, of the Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co., recently visited the 
trade here. 

G. M. Ross, of the Ross Milling Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas, visited the Dixie Port- 
land Flour Co. office last week. 

The Iten Biscuit Co. entertained last 
Wednesday night, with a reception, bar- 
becue and dance, several hundred inde- 
pendent grocerymen and their families. 

E. W. Majors is manager of the local 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., suc- 
ceeding K. D. Glover, who had been here 
since it was opened about two years ago. 
The new manager has been in charge of 
the company’s business in Nashville, 
Tenn., territory. Mr. Glover is_ in 
Wichita at the home plant, and is ex- 
pected to enter the export department. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Little activity was reported in either 
foreign or domestic flour trade here dur- 
ing the last week of March. The month 
was described by several as among the 
worst local flour dealers have experienced 
in recent years. A moderate amount of 
wheat was exported, chiefly to Europe. 
Officials of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 1,820,- 
037 bus wheat up to March 26 for ship- 
ment oversea, and announced the elevator 
stocks as follows: wheat, 1,304,000 bus; 
corn, 406,000; oats, 298,000; rye, 20,000; 
barley, 2,000. 


Flour prices in New Orleans on 

March 27: 
-—— Winter— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.40 $8.25 $9.95 

SS BOF COME ..ccce 9.00 8.00 9.25 

100 per cent ..... 8.75 7.80 8.90 

errr ere 8.40 7.60 . 8.60 

Pirat ClOOAP .ccccce eee 7.30 7.75 

Second clear ..... ones 6.30 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. Fd 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America report loading 29,- 
617 bags flour for the tropics during the 
past week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,300 
bags; Santiago, 800; Kingston, 625; 
Colon, 425; La Guayra, 550; Tumaco, 
1,128; Bocas del Toro, 
570; Puerto Colombia, 40; Tela, 740; 
Pue rto Castella, 1,050; Puerto Barrios, 
1,170; Guatemala City, 534. 

Ward Line: Cienfuegos, 420; Havana, 
1,560; Santiago, 1,430; Manzanillo, 850. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,100; Bluefields, 880; 
Tampico, 1,500; Puerto Cortez, 1,000. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,954. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
600; Kingston, 1,464. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 5,300; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Receipts of rice from interior mills 
were small. The only change in the fu- 
tures market was a decline of two points 
each in April and May positions. The 
following figures were posted at the New 
Orleans Board of Trade on that day: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 26 ....... 767,303 663,816 

Same period, 1924 ......... 641,470 838,493 
Sales— 

Season to March 26 ...-... 54,128 513,011 

Same period, 1924 ......... 47,184 428,788 


NOTES 

R. A. Toury, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., is on a business trip on the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. 

Samuel Roman, representative in Mex- 
ico of J. S. Waterman & Co., reports that 
demand for flour in that country is quiet. 

The wholesale grocery concern of Fos- 
ter & Glassell, Shreveport, has been sold 
to a syndicate composed of business men 
at Natchitoches, La. 

John Larraburu, of the Larraburu Ma- 
chinery Co., San Francisco, is visiting 
the trade in New Orleans in the interest 
of the molder which his concern manu- 
factures. 


The Dan W. Feitel Bag Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, has purchased the Acme Burlap 
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Co., Brooklyn. The Feitel concern also 
has plants in Chicago and Houston. The 
main office will remain in New Orleans. 
Statistics compiled by the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co. show that 55 per cent 
of all the sugar refined is used outside 
the home, in bakeries, soft drink factories 
and canneries, and that 45 per cent is 
used in the home for coffee, tea, fruit 
canning and pastry. 

Orleans parish produced 20,000 bus 
r in 1924, an average of more than 
1 bus per acre. There has been since 
1020 an inerease from 246 to 375 in the 
mber of farms in operation, due to the 
rge number of truck farms developed 
ng the lake front recently. 

Joseph M. Meyer and M. M. Kohlman 
ve taken over the candy business of 
‘aul Gelpi & Sons, Inc., which has been 
anufacturing candy for five years. Be- 
ides being sold extensively throughout 
he South, these products are exported to 
Venezuela, Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Exports in January through the port 
of New Orleans exceeded those of the 
same month last year by more than $11,- 
000,000, or approximately 25 per cent, 
cording to figures announced at the 
‘ustom house. The value of commodities 
ent through this port during January 
mounted to $48,753,668. 
“RR. A. Surrivan. 


‘ARDINE HAS NO CURE 
FOR AGRICULTURAL ILLS 


[he new Secretary of Agriculture, 
illiam M. Jardine, in his “first news- 
iper conference,” outlined his policies 

, follows: 

“In taking up my work in Washington 

want it distinctly understood that I 

ive no magic wand to wave over Ameri- 

in agriculture to cure-it of its ills. I 

ive no panacea for agricultural relief, 

nd I don’t believe that anybody has. My 
iim will be to pick out a number of prac- 
ical and constructive things which farm- 
rs can put into practice to get their busi- 
iess on a more satisfactory basis, and to 
push them hard. 

“During the past several years we have 
heard a great deal about the condition 
existing among farmers. There is no 
dodging the fact that the situation has 
heen severe. Due to a complexity of con- 
ditions the prices of farm products dur- 
ing this period have been low, while the 
farmer has had to pay high taxes and 
relatively high prices for the things he 
had to buy. Many a farmer has been 
saddled with debt, and has had difficulty 
in meeting expenses. 

“The most painful period of readjust- 
ment is now over, and prospects look 
much brighter for the farmer. There is 
real encouragement in the progress that 
has been made during the past two or 
three years in correcting maladjustments 
between agricultural and other prices. 
Good yields in the main and higher prices 
for some of the major crops have grad- 
ually improved farm incomes. Although 
still below pre-war levels, the purchasing 
power of agricultural products has grad- 
ually risen. We can look to the future 
with confidence, but we must recognize 
that there are many phases of the agri- 
cultural situation that still challenge the 
best thought of the nation. 

“We have heard a lot of talk about 
what Congress could or should do in the 
way of legislative assistance to agricul- 
ture. During the past few years several 
hundred agricultural bills have been con- 
sidered by Congress, and a number of 
important measures have been enacted 
into law. No one takes issue with the 
thought that Congress can and should 
help smooth the way for farmers as well 
as for any other group. But too few 
people stop to consider that legislation 
cannot accomplish everything. There is 
not a veritable pot of gold at the end of 
the legislative rainbow. There is no 
magic power in legislation as a panacea 
for agricultural difficulties. Laws and 
public agencies can help farmers make 
the most of their opportunities. They 
can help farmers to help themselves. But 
legislation must be sound, and must not 
contain the germ of more ultimate harm 
than positive good.” 





There is no demand in southern China 
for stock foods, poultry supplies, hay, 
or whole grains. 
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SECRETARY JARDINE 

The lazy hen and the phlegmatic cow 
hold the solution of the farm problem, 
according to the first statement given to 
the press by William M. Jardine, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Agricultural re- 
lief must come about through better 
methods of farming and is not a matter 
for Congress to consider, he said in a 
way to convince business that he has no 
intention of embarking upon a campaign 
for price fixing. 

The farmer cannot put himself on a 
sound basis merely by making two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, 
Mr. Jardine points out, because the soil 
in which the grass is grown costs five 
times as much as it did 20 years ago. 
The American hen can do her bit by lay- 
ing at least 125 eggs a year instead of 
the present. average of 65. Furthermore 
there is no reason, he declares, why the 
cow cannot be made to produce 400 Ibs 
butterfat annually where she now pro- 
duces but 110 lbs. The way to get more 
from the cows is to rid farm herds of 
the “scrubs.” 

The secretary’s statement is a strong 
argument for standardization and unifi- 
cation of products and marketing prac- 
tices; for the development of co-opera- 
tive marketing associations; better bal- 
anced crops to eliminate the “peaks and 
valleys” in agriculture brought about by 
overproduction of a crop one year and 
underproduction the next year. 

The farmers of the country, Secretary 
Jardine is convinced, must first quit 
scrapping among themselves as to the 
plans for helping them. If they will 
show a united front, with a purpose to 
apply practical methods in lifting them- 
selves from the slough in which they have 
struggled for four years, he has no doubt 
that the business men of the country will 
be glad to help them. Among the more 
significant thoughts of the statement was 
the following: 

“Instead of a farmer just bringing a 
basket of eggs to town, with buff colored 
eggs and white eggs, little ones and big 
ones, all mixed together, he should bring 
in eggs of uniform size and color. Bos- 
ton people want buff colored eggs for 
their breakfast; New York wants white 
eggs. Some one in town has to sort 
these eggs, and that costs money. Fur- 
thermore, it costs just as much to ship 
an old egg from Kansas City to New 
York as it does a fresh one. The market 
for the old egg is mighty poor, but the 
market for the fresh one is very good.” 

The new Secretary of Agriculture has 
made a good impression among those 
with whom he has come in contact. In 
him the wheat farmer and the live stock 
men will have a man to go to for advice, 
one who can be depended upon to talk 
economic sense. He will not tell them 
that the way out leads through govern- 
ment agencies, but instead in the best 
forms of self-help. The proposed export 
corporation, about which there has been 
so much discussion in the last few years, 
is not expected to have his sanction, 
which means that it will have little 
chance of becoming a reality during his 
administration. 


WHEAT FARMING ANXIETIES 


It is well that thete is such a man at 
the head of the nation’s agriculture, be- 
cause it will not be long until there is 
considerable noisy clamoring for an extra 
session of Congress to adopt measures 
designed especially for the wheat farm- 
er. Some congressmen are beginning to 
display uneasiness about the condition 
of the wheat market, and in these rum- 
blings can be detected a vocal revival 
of some of the schemes which have been 
considered by the national legislative 
body in the past two years. 

Fear is expressed that the wheat mar- 
ket will continue to go down until the 
harvest season, and that the producer 


will be no better off than he was two 
years ago. For this reason the agricul- 
tural districts soon are expected to begin 
pounding their representatives on the 
back, urging them to get busy with the 
President to have an extra session called 
to restore prosperity. Such efforts are 
likely to be unsuccessful. 


REPORTS OF CROP DAMAGE 


The wheat farmer who has a good crop 
this year is reasonably sure of a good 
price, according to Herbert Janvrin 
Browne, long distance weather forecast- 
er, who has made considerable of a name 
for himself as a scientist. He says it 
will be found that large areas of wheat 
have been frozen in all parts of the grain 
producing regions of the United States. 
The outlook abroad, he declares, is not 
nearly so bright as at this time last 
year. 

The European wheat crop will be the 
worst in years, in his opinion. He has 
been making a worldwide study of both 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

July 1, 1924, to 
March 21, 1925 
250,000 


-— Week ending— 

March 21 March 14 
Imports into bonded mills for 

grinding into flour for export, 

bushels: 

7—Week ending—, 

March 21 March 14 
14,000 3,000 


July 1, 1924, to 
March 21, 1925 
4,457,000 











the weather and the wheat situation, and 
if he runs true to form on his forecasts 
this time his advice is worth having. 
What he has to say about the wheat crop 
in this country and in Europe does not 
apply to Canada, where heavy snows so 
far have been helpful. 


DEMAND FOR MACARONI TARIFF 


Macaroni manufacturers have called on 
the Tariff Commission to help them out 
of their dilemma by an increase in the 
tariff on their product under the flexible 
provision of the Fordney-McCumber law. 
They say that foreign importations are 
becoming destructive to the domestic in- 
dustry. The competition comes from 
Italy. 

One large mill is said to have been 
shut down for some time, and two large 
mills are operating on a 70 per cent 
basis. Millers in the Middle West, too, 
are somewhat uneasy because they see a 
serious effect upon the present fair de- 
mand for semolina. With the producers 
of durum wheat in four midwestern 
states getting ready to more than double 
this year’s production, the outlook is not 
cheering. 

The average price of Italian macaroni 
is shown to be about 6c lb, while the 
cost of producing it in this country is ap- 
proximately 10c. The cost of a 22-lb 
box of Italian macaroni laid down in 
New York, after the duty of 44c is paid, 
is 16c less than the cost of the same 
quantity of the domestic product. Un- 
der the flexible tariff law the duty could 
be increased 50 per cent, or 22c, which 
would give a slight advantage to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who turn their 
product out under the most sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Whether the Tariff Commission will 
embark upon an investigation has not 
been announced but, in view of the fact 
that the success of the durum wheat pro- 
ducer is so tied up with the prosperity 
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of the macaroni makers, some action may 
be expected. 


GRAIN SPECULATION INQUIRY 

It. has been revealed that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture proposes to recom- 
mend prosecutions if the investigation 
recently ordered shows that violent price 
fluctuations in wheat have been due to 
manipulation. He admits, however, that 
evidence of that character is always dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

Besides criminal proceedings, it is 
pointed out, he is authorized under the 
Capper-Tincher act to revoke licenses of 
offending grain exchanges. Much pres- 
sure is being brought to have the inves- 
tigation thorough. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is withholding judgment. 
Whether he believes that grain exchanges 
have been guilty of manipulation perhaps 
will never be known, because he is not 
the type of executive who would play to 
the galleries through wild accusations 
unsupported by evidence. 

In ordering the investigation, it has 
been pointed out, he simply proceeded 
under the direction of the law which 
makes him the supervisor of the large 
grain markets of the country. 


Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
January ‘ 101 330,653 

1924 
December 132 702,548 
November . 98 
October . 46 
September 430 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
February 
January 

1923 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
Februwry 
January 

1922 
December 
November . 

October* 

September* 

August 

July 

June . 

May .. . , 

April 

March 

February 

January .. 1 

1921 
December 
November 8 
October 4 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March . 

February . 
January 

1920 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May ... 

April 

March 

February 

January .. ’ iis pnate 
Totals, calend-r years 








ee co co ots 
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1924.... 64,971 
1923.. ‘ 268,031 
1922.... ‘ 694,089 
BOER. « 965,954 
1920.. 800,788 
1919.. oma 16.623 
1918. ‘ 167,124 
Beat. 642,435 
1916... . ; 185,000 
1915. biete oe é€6~ 244,000 
eee er 79,000 
1913. 





Totals, 
1924 
1923 Tr 
1922 ° ‘ 29,420 
1921-22. ' 619,105 
ee | Se 1,420,884 
1919-26.. 159,056 
1918-19.... 28,040 
1917-18. 675,096 
1916-17. 174,704 
1915-16.. 329,905 
1914-15.... 64,200 i 
1913-14. ‘ve 89,911 1,979.000 
BEROFER 0 6 os ccwecsve 107,558 798,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
*Seven months, 
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Nominal quotations, March 28: spring unable to fill but a few of such orders. pe 
bran $25.50 ton, winter bran $26.20@ Buying was principally for immediate te! 
26.70, standard fine middlings $25.50@26, demands, the season of the year not be- ol 
flour middlings $30.50@31.50, red dog ing propitious for accumulation of dealer mi 
$37.50@38.50, rye feed $26@26.50, hom- stocks. Straight bran is quoted at $1.35 
iny feed $37@38, reground oat feed $6 @140 ewt, mill-run bran $1.45@1.50, du 
@7, gluten feed (30-day shipment) wheat gray shorts $1.65@1.70, corn chop st 
$33.80, and cottonseed meal $38.50@43.50, $2.35@2.40, and corn meal, in 25-lb bags, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 78¢. fo 
There is practically no current demand 1.50, and dairy feeds are about 50c down. Minneapouis.— While the demand for Phan yc sory pt agg thon —_ » 
for millfeed, but likewise there is an ex- The lower prices have had little effect _millfeed is far from active, prices are shawinn the mest activity, + Angra ye 
ceedingly small production, and so, with on the trade, as many feel that still lower firm, due to scarcity for immediate ship- sheaiiy .. baah one “k's qustations. Ac . 
stocks on hand everywhere small, prices levels will be reached. ment. City mills are still the principal Po ee 26 “nae hs Kaneas Cit ~ n $1 rv ws 
have shown less weakness than might Sr. Lovuts.—Actual buying of millfeed buyers, in an endeavor to clean ie March G@ 1.35 ewts mill-run, $1 5@1 50 + ray z 
have been expected. With the decline in jg very quiet, and the only reason that contracts on time. The outlook had that « shorts $1 60@ 1.65 Paararone csedhtie . 
wheat covering a range of 30c within a prices are holding as firm as they are is !0t of bran and standard middlings — A win Millf 1 inues fairly M 
little more than a week, flour prices had that offerings from mills are extremely for March shipment will have to be car- : sn ae ca — Bastogne airly : 
to carry the full extent of the drop, for jight. It is almost impossible to work ried over into April. What effect this strong, ight mi a preventing = 
the reason that millfeed had already de- - millfeed into the East from here, as the will have on the market remains to be a i ve yong et. _— car sales r 
clined to such an extent that, owing to mills at Buffalo and surrounding terri- S€€?. Some have felt that, when March = snue a > —_ ° 4 onteet. ty 
light production, nobody wanted to sell tory are making quotations much lower contracts were out of the way, prices vg to oe 7 = pe oe _— — al 
it for anything less than the prices estab- than dealers in this territory. De- Would Goctine. Others, however, are ee At oo $30, basis car lots, sacked, 7 
lished a fortnight ago. mand from the South and Southeast Dullish. Pasturage is still a long ways Atchison. p! 
Such weakness in the feed market as jg quiet, and only small lots are be- off and, with stocks light, they feel that CENTRAL. STATES 
was displayed took place chiefly in the jng sold here and there. The spread be- there is a good chance for the market to Torepo.—The position of millfeed is M 
East and Southwest. The eastern mar- tween bran and shorts is becoming quite work upward. ri ie unchanged, but rather spotted, with some 3 
kets were lower on account of relatively prominent, and some dealers predict that A fair general inquiry is reported for mills finding jonah’ anh oniiuaen $! 
heavy offerings from Canada and Buf- jt will soon be as much as $8 ton. Soft the heavier grades. Mills have caught much better than others. Soft winter al 
falo. There has been a marked change winter wheat bran has been holding at up with their orders on red dog, and wheat bran was quoted arn $29@32 an ti 
in the relative standings of Winnipeg and firmer prices than hard winter, but dur- have reduced quotations. This grade has mixed feed $30.75@32, and middlin 5 $32 
Chicago as regards wheat prices, and jing the last few days this strength has been holding comparatively strong. @32.50, in 100’s. f.0.b. Toledo ines 
whereas at the peak of the market Win- weakened noticeably. Soft winter bran Mills quote bran nominally at $23.50 Ev ene eer ee , , 
nipeg was 12@15e over the Chicago level, — was quoted March 28 at $27@27.50 ton, ton, standard middlings $24.50, flour rele pall mere Sas betm 6 ~f 
the spread is now only about 2@3c. Ca- newed and sustained demand for mill- ! 
nadian mills are running well, and find feed during the past week. _Prices have a 
the demand for millfeed uniformly ac- responded to the demand, with the tend- \ 
tive, which means that they are taking SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS ency upward. Quotations, March 28: b 
full advantage of the low duty to dis- bran $32.50 ton, mixed feed $33.50, u 
~~ “a . 4 : a Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March shorts $35.50. n 
pose of their bran and middlings south 21, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: ‘ 
of the border. As one western feed dis- Chieses  Miancngetie Mansee Che at. Louis mathihiie Pirrssurcu.—Unsettled conditions pre- , 
tributor recently put it, “the country Goring bran -$26.00@ 26.25 $.....@23.50 $....@see.s Beceee@s ices $28.00 @29.00 vailed in the millfeed market, with a 7" 
west of Buffalo might just as well be a Hard winter bran.. 27.00@27.25 . ...@..... 23.00@23.50 25.50@26.50 .....@..... tendency toward extreme slowness. Only . 
foreign land so far as we are concerned, Soft winter bran... ....-@eevee veers @Meeees -@..... 27,00@27.50 31.00@32.00 buyers with pressing needs were in the 
for with Buffalo and Canadian feed mov- ee 26.000 26.25 @ 24.50 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 28.00@29.00 market, and their purchases were light. q 
ing into that section, we cannot compete.” Flour middlings === ii Quotations, March 28: standard mid- I 
As for the Southwest, prices have (gray shorts).... 32.00@34.00 31.00@ 33.00 30.00@30.50 31.00@32.00 36.00@ 38.00 dlings $29@30 ton, flour middlings $35 ; 
dropped 50c@S1_ ton during the past Red dog 38.50@42.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... ceeee@..... 44.00@45.00 @36, spring wheat hran $29@30, red ( 
week, largely because production has Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville dog $42@43; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per } 
been somewhat heavier there than in the Spring bran TEED edad tale dade wget foye gt rg board FURST SS. TF §..:: ° tenes cent protein $43.70, 41 per cent protein 
Northwest. Not much feed has been Soft winter bran 2.1... 1111. $2:00@ 88.00 29.60@30.00 |....@..... 28:00680.00 $41.70, 36 per cent protein $39.70; dairy ' 
sold, but mills which saw their stocks ac- Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 32.00@ 33.00 29.50 @30.00 32.006 33.00 32.00@ 34.00 feed, 22 per cent protein $40.90@41.90, ] 
cumulating have in some cases lowered oe pane i eeren vs rece iss. meee 3008 tye saree oe 16 per cent protein $35.40@36.40. I 
their prices in order to get rid of surplus . a t 
supplies. In the Northwest there has THE EAST ] 
not been more than enough current pro- Burrato.—The declines in all coarse 
duction to take care of the small de- : ore ‘adlines & - i @ grains have shattered the confidence of 
mand, and prices have held with prac- pried e aren $25.50@ 26.50, and gray eS pie y ee I cal aan jobbers ay the state in feed ( 
tically no change. Shorts p3l@s2. yheé xea reed 4 ID, % Pa yrices, and there was no response to ‘ 
As for the <n for the next few Unsettled conditions of practically all $23@23.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 2 wa sent out by dealers here Mills ' 
weeks, the outlook for the better grades Commodities which enter into the manu- apolis. “ : . are quoting $24.50 for bran, $25 for mid- 
of millfeed seems brighter than for bran. facture of mixed feeds have served to Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, qlings, $34 for flour middlings, and $41 ( 
There is likely to be a fair demand for ™é#ke buying very dull, and practically prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib_ for red dog. It is said that farmers 
shorts, middlings and red dog for young "° bookings are being made for future sacks, as reported by brokers: would take on more, but feed dealers are 
pig feeding, but the live stock market delivery. Reports indicate that stocks of March 31 Year ago unwilling to put anything on the books. ‘ 
has shared some of the uncertainties of ng om 26 page A all nett Stand.” ‘miaatings. 23.50¢ $4.00 2.1.1 20:00 ‘ Bosron.—Dull demand for wheat feeds, 
grain, and this is unquestionably restrict- VeTY low, and a marked improvement in jajjur’ middlings.. 29.00@31.00 24.00 @ 26.50 with the market 50c ton lower than 


ing the volume of feed buying. As long 
as the price of wheat is capable of drop- 
ping 10c in a single day, no large buying 
of any kind of millfeed is to be expected, 
and the generally open weather adds a 
further weakening influence to the situa- 
tion. 
* * 
CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market remains steady, 
but demand for feed is very light. There 
is no selling pressure, neither is there any 
buying interest, and the market as a 
whole is featureless. Jobbers and the 
larger dealers are not interested in sup- 
plies unless the consuming demand im- 
proves, and no immediate revival in buy- 
ing is looked for. Offerings of feed for 
near-by shipment are rather tight, but 
plenty seems available for April and 
later months, which are being discounted 
50@75e by mills. However, little inter- 
est is being displayed. Jobbers in this 
market say that eastern mills and resell- 
ers are offering feed as far west as Ohio 
at prices considerably under local levels, 
and this is restricting business here. 

Spring bran was quoted March 28 at 
$26@ 26.25 ton, hard winter bran $27@ 
27.25, standard middlings $26@26.25, 
flour middlings $32@34, red dog $38.50 
@A42. 

MIXED FEEDS 

The unsettled grain markets have been 
responsible for a very spotted demand 
for mixed feeds. Manufacturers say that 
the wide fluctuations have scared buyers, 
and they are taking on supplies only as 
needed, with very few future commit- 
ments reported. What little business 
prevails is for pressing requirements and 
rush shipment. Prices on horse, poultry 
and chick feeds have declined about $1@ 


buying is anticipated as soon as quota- 
tions become somewhat stabilized. Chick 
feed business is very erratic, markets 
supplying some territories reporting that 
it is quite active, while others, including 
St. Louis, say that this business is very 
backward for this time of the year; but 
because of the light buying of recent 
months, manufacturers believe that pros- 
pects for business are better than usual 
for this time of the year. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavukee.—The call for millfeeds is 
about the poorest ever known. About the 
only feed moving is that which mills 
have on contract for March shipment, 
and these orders are rapidly being 
cleaned up. Very little business is in 
hand for April shipment, excepting the 
standing orders of established trade, and 
these have been cut down to a minimum. 
Consumptive demand is very dull, and 
it is now considered doubtful if there 
will be even a semblance of improvement 
before pasturage opens in this territory. 
Wisconsin dairymen bought exceedingly 
little feed all winter, and show no signs 
of being compelled to enter the market 
now. Usually, at this period, these in- 
terests are in more or less of a scramble 
for supplies because of the exhaustion 
of earlier purchases. Retail feed men 
throughout the territory complain bitter- 
ly of the slack movement. 

Despite these conditions, the market 
has maintained a fairly steady tone. 
While prices are largely nominal, support 
has been given by the light offerings, but 
the depressed situation in eastern mar- 
kets may exert an adverse effect, espe- 
cially when March deliveries have been 
made. There is practically no inquiry 
for forward shipment. 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 38.00@40.00 29.00@33.00 

Dutvutn.—Mills have their output of 
millfeed well sold, and are trying to 
catch up on orders. For the time being 
no efforts are being made toward sales. 

Great Fatis.—Feed prices continue at 
the same levels as a week ago. Prac- 
tically all demand at present rests on 
outside territory, only the limited need 
of dairy interests calling for feed within 
the state. Weather has been unusually 
favorable to range grazing, and even hay 
is taboo with most cattlemen. Bran is 
quoted at $32 ton, and standard mid- 
dlings $34, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Such small demand 
exists for bran that prices declined about 
$2 ton last week, despite the fact that 
offerings were about the lightest on the 
crop. Reports that a moderate short in- 
terest had developed, largely among 
mills themselves, served for a while to 
strengthen the situation, but the effect 
of this soon wore away. Other markets 
were depressing factors. Shorts have 
been more stubborrr in resisting the de- 
cline, and are practically unchanged 
from a week ago. Light production was 
the chief strength, however. 

Most of the feed demand apparent is 
for red dog, which is going to the South 
rather freely. Mixers have also bought 
fair quantities recently. Recent sales 
have ranged between $40 and $41 ton. 

Bran is quoted at $23@23.50, car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City. Brown shorts are 
$27@27.50, and gray shorts $30@30.50. 

Oxtanoma Citry.—Increasing demands 
for millfeeds are reported by all millers. 
Numerous calls come for straight cars, 





but mills, with light stocks on hand, were ° 


earlier in the week. Other feeds lower, 
with a slow demand. Quotations: spring 
bran $29@29.50, hard winter bran $30, 
soft winter bran $31, standard middlings 
$29.50@30, flour middlings $34.50@35, 
mixed feed $33@39.50, red dog $46, glu- 
ten feed $40.95, gluten meal $48.70, hom- 
iny feed $41.50, stock feed $44, reground 
oat hulls $15, cottonseed meal $43,.50@48, 
all in 100’s. 

Puitapvetrni1a.—There is not much do- 
ing in millfeed, and prices are generally 
easier. Supplies are small but ample. 
Closing quotations, March 28, car lots, 
per ton, to arrive: spring bran $32@33, 
soft winter bran $32@33, hard winter 
bran $32.50@33, standard middlings $32 
@33, flour middlings $40@41, and red 
dog $47@48. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is lifeless and 
entirely nominal, the only variation in 
prices during the week being a reduction 
of $1 ton on standard middlings. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran $28@29, soft winter bran $31@32, 
standard middlings $28@29, flour mid- 
dlings $36@38, red dog $44@45. 

Norro.k.—Millfeed is exceedingly dull 
in this section, with brokers reporting 
small orders, and mills offering attrac- 
tive prices to keep running. Quotations, 
March 28: red dog $44.50@45, fancy win- 
ter wheat flour middlings $36@37, flour 
middlings $34@35, and standard bran 
and standard middlings $29.50@32. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHvILLE.—Fair demand is reported 
for millfeed in southern markets, and 
some recovery has been shown in prices. 
Supply is not large, as mills have been 
curtailing running operations to about 
as low basis as is ever reached at this 
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period of the year. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@31; standard 
middlings or shorts, $33@35. 

Artanta.—Wheat millfeed trade is 
dull and narrow. Prices are easier, and 
stocks moderate to light. 

Mempuis.—Millfeed is still very quiet 
for cash stuff, while buyers hesitate to 
pay the firm prices asked for future ship- 
ment. Wheat bran sold in a small way at 
a basis of $28. Gray shorts early in the 
week were as low as $33, but later were 
quoted at $34.50@35, with mills firm in 
their price demands. Cottonseed meal in 
moderate demand, but a shade firmer. 
Mills refuse to make any concessions, 
and cash prices are $34 for 36 per cent, 
$36.50 for 41 and $38.50 for 43 per cent. 
All kinds of feedstuffs are moving slow- 
ly, and the unusually early spring is en- 
abling consumers to get along with small 
purchases. 

New Orteans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
March 26: No. 2 white oats 62%c bu, No. 
3 white oats 614%c; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.39, No. 3 yellow corn $1.38; No. 1 
alfalfa hay $27.50 ton, No. 2 $26; No. 1 
timothy hay $25, No. 2 $23. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—The recent weakening ten- 
dency in the millfeed market appears to 
have been checked last week, though re- 
sellers continue to offer distress feed. 
Washington mill-run was held at $35 ton 
by the mills, with some sales at $34. Mon- 
tana mills offered very little feed, de- 
manding $34 ton for mixed feed for 
April shipment, while resellers offered 


at $30.50. Kansas bran was out of the ° 


running, with mill offers at $32@33 ton. 

PortLannp.—The millfeed market was 
quiet, with a weak undertone, mill-run 
holding at $34 ton and middlings at $46. 
With indications pointing to a smaller 
output from now on, the mills think that 
prices will be better maintained. 

San Francisco.—Further declines were 
general in the millfeed market during the 
past week, excepting that Kansas red 
bran retained the same price at $35@36 
ton, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. There 
has been a decline in the millfeed sur- 
plus, and little distress stock is being of- 
fered. Northern bran and mill-run were 
down $2 to $34@35 ton, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco, with low grade flour at $54.55. 
No Montana bran was on the market. 
Utah and Idaho contributed some, how- 
ever. Shorts were quoted at $39@41 
ton, feed barley $1.90@1.95 ewt, and feed 
oats $2.05@2.15. Wholesale dealers quot- 
ed bran at $38@41 ton, mill-run $41@43, 
middlings $52@55, and alfalfa meal $28 
@30. 

Los AnceLes.—While demand for mill- 
feed has been rather heavy during the 
past week, prices have remained un- 
changed. Arrivals totaled 21 cars. Colo- 
rado mill-run is listed at $35, Kansas 
bran $33, alfalfa meal $45, beet pulp 
$40@65, and rolled barley $47. Blue 
kafir was offered at $38. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—Bran and shorts are in good 
demand, and the market for these and 
middlings is fairly active. Resellers are 
offering car lots at $1 under list prices, 
but this is not unusual, and it may be 
said that prices are steady at figures of 
a week ago. Quotations, March 28: bran 
$28 ton, shorts $30 and middlings $36, 
jute, car lots or mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered, basis Montreal freights. 

For export to the United States bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at $18 
ton and shorts at $19.80, f.o.b., cars, Fort 
William. 

Mon treat.—Moderate activity reigned 
in the Montreal millfeed market last 
week, with a fairly good business done 
among local and country buyers. Prices 
closed unchanged on March 28 as fol- 
lows: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, mid- 
dlings $36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25c ton for cash. 

Wiwnirec. — Sales of millfeed in 
western Canada are very brisk. Some 
of the largest mills report that the whole 
of their present output of bran and 
shorts is being absorbed locally. In- 
quiry from eastern Canadian and United 
States points for these commodities is 
extremely active, and large shipments 
have been made from other mills to these 
markets. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, March 28: Fort William basis, 
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bran $26 and shorts $28; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, bran $27 and shorts $29; 
British Columbia points, bran $29@31 
and shorts $31@33; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $32 and shorts $34. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 30, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 
be ccécscncvevecs 
Pure wheat bran ..... 
I a 8 sig oho bse 
i PEs 6cneceexew es 
Flour middlings ‘ 
MED ns ono a5 o'0'6-0:4% 
BEUMOG FOOE 2c tccccccee 
Old process oil meal.. 
ni REEL OLER EEE Ee 
Pe Svedhae eae 
SS Sete eee 

Duluth— 


1925 

3.00 @ 23.50 
23.00 @ 24.00 
-00 @ 23.50 
50 @ 23.00 
.00@ 29.50 
.00 @37.00 
00 @ 25.5 
9.00 @39.50 
-00@31.50 
-00 @33.00 
2.00 @ 43.00 













DE. <cdue dee Nie hb abe re 21.00 23.00@23.50 
ED: nen 0060066 20.50 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 28.50@30.00 
Country mixed feed... 25.00 24.50@25.00 
8 are 34.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo— 
ee WOOD cv ccwceevees cesses 25.50@26.00 
DY. <Seeveaneases sees seeee 238.00@24.00 
Standard middlings .. ..... 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... eeeee 34,00@34.50 
Ce cect ates cecke esses 40.00@41.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 31.00@32.00 
Se 6 e06.0086 604% «eees 89.00@39.50 
St. Louis— 
 -aieeleenss 0 s4¢08% 6 5 25.00 @ 26.00 
Brown shorts ........ i. 29.00 @30.00 
ee 27.00 31.00@32.00 
. 8 ae 13.00 7.00@ 7.50 
BEGURINY TOOG .cccccces 28.00 37.00@38.00 


Kansas City— 


WO GO se ccencveces 23.00 @24.00 







Sere 23.00 @ 24.00 
Brown shorts ........ ° 27.00 @ 29.00 
Gray shorts 5.6 30.00 @31.00 
"Fer rer 5. 38.00 @39.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter BEAR ..ccccces 31.00 29.00@30.00 
OE nc wceeessese 31.00 28.00@29.00 
eee BOOM ccc ccccces 30.00 27.00@28.00 
Spring middlings ..... 30.00 29.00@30.00 
errr 39.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 37.00@40.00 
ee SE Seat ab oes 29.00 28.00@29.00 
Milwaukee— 
i a | 26.00 25.70@26.20 
DT. stabs 6.44's4 6w0e% 24.00 25.00@25.50 
CO eee 23.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 30.50@31.50 
Red dog attr eeweeeeees 32.00 37.50@38.50 
ee NE nt a wh 6 9 ome 22.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 41.00 42.00@42.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 38.50@43.50 
MOming F000 .6cccscis 33.50 37.00@38.00 
Reground oat feed .... 11.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 25.50@26.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 35.00 42.00@43.00 
GEMGOR GOOGTE cc icccceve 34.40 .....@33.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
OIE 6 ccvccvesuces $8.30 $9.10 
SEE wececerevececseces 7.00 9.10 
i ME bbe ek ibs 64-06.005 cove 7.50 
ET «006-006 cekens 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ......... cocce 5.70 6.50 
DE 9thangsenccescnss 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 lbs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to March 28, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis .. 6,549 7,514 199 48 
sh. Fees 260 433 ee one 
Duluth- an rior 661 616 en van 
Outside ...... 7,156 6,533 198 84 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .., 878 602 43 447 
Oo Pere 724 508 284 
Grain Growers .. 880 1,006 440 
Fort William ... 611 672 229 ees 
Oh. Beh Peecsdens 2,832 1,378 542 443 
Northland ...... 4,721 2,010 890 aaa 
Port Arthur .... 598 564 17 ees 
es GENTE kee ce 906 396 272 «1,131 
Sask. Co-op.— 

eR he cows’ 4,167 625 188 383 

ee errr 10 201 95 vee 

> Pee 3,837 842 188 228 
Private elevators 11,671 4,810 2,589 743 

.,. . Serre 31,836 13,615 5,777 3,375 
Year ago ....... 52,290 7,470 1,372 744 
PUNE. Swe <ews 2,307 67 261 83 
Rail shipments... 473 159 sa 27 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... GS FPR cv eciccse 1,541 
No. 1 northern..3,374 Kota .......... 49 
No. 2 northern..3,286 Winter ........ 2 
Dried 2 north.. 22 Special bin .... 168 
No. 3 northern..2,802 Others .........3,135 
Se & scaresesee 2,898 Private .......11,671 
A are eee ere 1,559 - 
Be | svecresens 669 Tetal ....+...81,836 
Peer 657 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
ee See ae. eee --1,531 
oe. Oe. Wes. Be Oe «...... One 
Ss i’) Are 1,095 Private ........4,810 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 213 _ 
SUPE eves eves 3,120 | Serer 13,615 


TERA 


FLAXSEED 4° ats PRODUCTS 


saeeaa nana a 





Flaxseed has shared in the downward 
movement of grain, declining about 17c 
between March 26 and 31. The various 
futures are now pretty much on a level, 
which indicates that nobody foresees any 
marked changes in the supply situation 
for several months to come. So far as 
futures are concerned, there is not much 
buying strength apparent, but all offer- 
ings of the better grades of cash flaxseed 
are taken care of without much difficulty. 

Crushers are not unnaturally disturbed 
by the report that a downward revision 
of the import duty on linseed oil has been 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. 
With the duty of 3.3¢ lb which now is in 
force, imports of linseed oil are now pro- 
portionately much larger, in relation to 
imports of flaxseed, than they were under 
the old tariff, and a reduction of the duty, 
which under the terms of the law can 
be made by the President, would simply 
cut down domestic production in favor 
of foreign manufacturers. Since linseed 
oil producers abroad draw practically 
not at all on the United States for flax- 
seed, securing their supplies largely from 
Argentina and Canada, the effect on the 
flaxseed grower of a reduction in the oil 
duty would be disastrous. 

Oil production at present is steady, but 
not particularly heavy, and relatively lit- 
tle forward business is being booked, as 
buyers are anything but confident re- 
garding the future of the flaxseed mar- 
ket. General business conditions indi- 
sate considerable activity in linseed oil 
during the spring and early summer, but 
there is no enthusiasm about taking 
chances with the market in its present 
chaotic state. 

Linseed oil meal remains quiet, but 
with a steady small lot demand that 
seems to take care of current production, 
and a fairly satisfactory export business. 
There is no great pressure to make sales, 
and thus prices remain unchanged. Com- 
pared with conditions prevailing at this 
time a year ago, oil meal looks exceed- 
ingly cheap. For example, oil meal at 
Minneapolis is 50c@$1 ton less than it 
was a year ago, while flour middlings are 
$5 higher. With corn 30c above last 
year’s level at this time, oil meal certain- 
ly ought to be well worth buying, above 
all when it is remembered that flaxseed, 
even at the full decline, is at least 35c 
more than it was a year ago. 

Cuicaco.—Prices on oil meal are un- 
changed to a little firmer, and on March 
28 ranged $40@41 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
The call is rather quiet, and the best 
that can be said is that occasional cars 
are being sold by jobbers. Offerings are 
not as plentiful as during the previous 
few weeks. 

MitwavuKkee.—With production going 
forward at virtually a normal rate, and 
demand very slack, linseed meal quota- 
tions are easy, but nominally unchanged. 
There is even less demand for forward 
shipment than for quick delivery. Of- 
ferings are freer, without eliciting a bet- 
ter response. Some traders look for im- 
provement with the beginning of April, 
but, as before, hope is about all that can 
be expressed. Linseed meal quotations, 
March 28, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42@42.50 
ton. 

Mrinneaporis.—Linseed oil meal prices 
have gotten down to a point where the 
trade has confidence in them. Meal is 
cheap in comparison with most other 
feedingstuffs, and the trade is taking 
hold more freely. Local oil mills are 
operating at about 60 per cent capacity. 
Shipments exceed the output, so that 
stocks are gradually decreasing. De- 
mand is coming mostly from the single 
car lot trade. Chicago is relatively high- 
er than other markets, as mills there are 
oversold. Oil meal is quoted at $39@ 
39.50 ton, Minneapolis, $40.50 Chicago, 
$39@39.50 Toledo, and $39 Buffalo. 

A good export demand for immediate 
shipment is reported for oil cake. Mills, 
however, have nothing to offer before 
last half of April. For this and May- 
June shipment crushers quote $38.50@, 
39 ton, f.a.s., New York City. Beyond 
this they do not care to quote at this 
time. The export situation has improved 
100 per cent in the last week. 

Dvututu.—Cross currents kept the fu- 
ture market very unsettled and operators 
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on edge in the week ending March 30. 
Weakness developed at the start on the 
easier Argentine cable, with up and 
down swings alternating thereafter, but 
tending lower all of the time. Operators 
picked up requirements on each new low 
level for a fair general average as a 
whole. Final prices were lowest record- 
ed in a long time, or slightly above. 
Against March 23 they represented a net 
164%2@18c loss in both futures and cash. 
While receipts are light, crushers have 
been able to fill part or all of their cur- 
rent requirements, at times leaving a 
little for elevators. Good demand for 
the choice stuff keeps it pretty well 
cleaned up, although at times the less 
desirable offerings move slowly. In and 
out movement light, and not much 
change in local elevator holdings. At 
close of business, March 30, stocks of 
domestic and in bond total 401,000 bus. 

Burrato.—Oil meal is offered by the 
mills at $39, which is considerably cheap- 
er than it could be bought for last sum- 
mer. Export demand was filled earlier, 
and domestic demand has dropped off 
entirely. 

Boston.—A slightly firmer market for 
linseed meal, but demand continues slow 
and there is some pressure on the part 
of resellers to cut prices. Shippers are 
quoting about $44@44.50 ton, with resell- 
ers offering at $43.50@44. Market favors 
the buyer. 

Pirrssurcu.—The oil meal market was 
dull practically all week. Prices were 
unchanged, and buying was restricted to 
actual needs. Quotations, March 28, 
$43.20 ton. 

WinnirrG.—Demand for oil cake and 
meal in the prairie provinces is very 
active. Sales in local markets show a 
considerable increase, and the local mill 
states that the demand for these prod- 
ucts in Manitoba is at present heavier 
than for a year or more. Prices have 
declined. Quotations, March 28: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags, $36, and oil meal 
$38, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 





MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
March 28, 1925, compared with the corre 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

7—Receipts—, -Shipments 
1924- 25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 

‘ 877 «3,822 1,495 


6.257 14,210 5,522 


Minneapolis ... 
Co ae 
32 7,017 

Receipts of Riceed for the week end- 
ing March 28, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





co Receipts r In store . 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis 148 43 57 367 156 17 

Duluth.... 25 17 12 100 165 17 

Totals... 173 60 69 767 321 34 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -- Duluth - 
Track To arr. Track May July 





March 24.$2.87% 2.87% 2.85 2.84% 2.83 

March 25. 2.86% 2 86% 2.85% 2.83% 2.82% 
March 26. 2.881% 2.88% 2.86% 2.84% 2.83% 
March 27. 2. 79 2 y 2.74% 2.72% 
March 28. 2. 2.79 2. 4 2.75% 2.73% 
March 30. 2 2.71% 2.69% 2.67% 2.67% 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. IL 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and* on mill repor s 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to March 21, 1925 (000's omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbis- 





tk WEEE. 266 <o08 2,483 

Om. BO<BE cicees ; 2,419 
Seer ee 2,470 

BOOM BEF cccccncccs 2,534 

Pere. BekS cesvececse 2,480 

ROOM BOOOR ticseres 2,2 2,525 2,3 
July 1-March 21..... 100, 200 98,508 100, 9 50 


Flour, July 1-March 
21, bbls— 





EN 5 oa. 6 3 9.04'6 > 19,758 .13,650 11,489 
rere : 20 51 355 
Wheat, July 1-March 

21, bus— 
Receipts from farms.686,000 597,000 639,000 
ge -..-167,200 67,200 129,571 
Imports ..... .... 4,950 21,800 14,009 
Ground by mills. ....459,500 455,600 454,000 
Wheat stocks, March 

21, bus- 
At terminals .. . 64,491 65,062 49,591 


At ceuntry ele vators, 
mills and in transit. 70,459 95,338 68,019 
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SEATTLE 

Some buyers in this territory have re- 
cently taken advantage of the extreme 
dips in prices to book flour ahead, but 
the great majority of sales have been 
confined to near-by requirements. 

A limited business in soft wheat flours 
was worked to the Atlantic seaboard last 
week. This business, with about normal 
sales to California, represented about all 
the domestic sales outside of local terri- 
tory. 

Export bookings showed some im- 
provement last week, principally for 
Hongkong. A little business was also 
put through with the United Kingdom, 
the Continent, and South and Central 
America. 

Prevailing export quotations, March 
27: to Hongkong and North China ports, 
soft wheat straights and clears $8 bbl, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
or $7.25, f.a.s; patents, $9.90, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $9.10, f.a.s; to United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights, April 
shipment 47s 6d, May shipment 47s 3d; 
hard wheat straights, April shipment 51s 
6d, May shipment 51s 3d, c.i.f., per 280 
Ibs. 

Washington flour quotations, March 27, 
carloads, coast: family patent, $10@10.40 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; bakers patent, 
$8.90@9.05, 98’s; pastry flour, $7.50@ 
7.70, 98’s; straights and cut-off, $7.15@ 
7.50, 49°s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.85@9.50, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $9.20 
@9.70 bbl; Montana, $8.65@9.20. 

Demand for and offerings of wheat 
have been light. Quotations, sacked, 
coast, prompt, March 27: soft white, 
$1.65 bu; western white and hard winter, 
$1.63; western red, $1.61; Big Bend blue- 
stem and baart, $1.98@2.05. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 22-28 ....csceccese 18,109 34 
Previous week .......:.:% 23,172 44 
EPP Ter err ee 34,087 65 
Two years ago ..... : ... 34,485 65 
Three yea BE sc cissiaks Se 36 
Four yee eres 26 
Five years ago ........ 49,926 95 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BERTON BEER ccc vccavcaas 12,201 21 
PrevioGS Week ......0.s00% 14,756 26 
le ee 26,622 47 
TWO PORTE BOG occ cccccscs 17,583 23 
Three years ago .......... 28,927 51 
WOGP FORTS ABO ccccccsvces 22,959 40 
PEWS: PORTD BHO 6o.ccccccas 57,455 100 


EXPORT GRAIN RATE WITHDRAWN 


The Great Northern Railway has is- 
sued a supplemental tariff, effective 
April 23, withdrawing its export tariff 
on grain shipped from central and west- 
ern Montana to the north Pacific Coast, 
which is 7e per ewt less than the domes- 
tic tariff. Similar tariffs are in effect 
on the Northern Pacific and Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railways. 

Since these export tariffs have been in 
effect the north Pacific Coast mills have 
ground large quantities of Montana 
wheat for export, and the export tariff 
differential has been of great assistance 
in enabling them to increase their export 
flour trade, particularly in blends made 
from a milling mixture of Montana and 
Pacific Coast wheats. 

The withdrawing of the export differ- 
ential by the Great Northern Railway is 
directly opposed to the position taken by 
it and by the Northern Pacific and Mil- 
waukee in the case pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
which Montana and middle western mill- 


ing and grain interests sought to have 
the differential abolished. In that case 
the railroads defended the export differ- 
ential and requested to be permitted to 
keep it in force, and the examiner made 
a report upholding the rate and recom- 
mended the dismissal of the proceedings. 


JAPANESE MILL MERGER 


The Toa Flour Mill Co. (Toa Seifun 
K.K.) and the Nippon Flour Mill Co. 
(Nihon Seifun K.K.), two of the largest 
milling companies of Japan, have, ac- 
cording to the Japan Advertiser, made 
a provisional contract for a merger. 

The Toa Flour Mill Co. operates two 
mills at Tokyo, of 2,000 and 800 bbls 
daily capacity. The Nippon Flour Mill 
Co. operates nine mills with aggregate 
daily capacities of 11,400 bbls, as fol- 
lows: Tokyo, 900 bbls; Koyama, 550; 
Takasaki, 700; Sendai, 400; Yokohama, 
4,000; Hyago, 1,250; Dairi, 2,400; Ku- 
rume, 800; and Sapporo, 400. 


NOTES 


H. R. Shepardson, manager Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Minneapolis, spent 
last week in Seattle. 

Vv. C. Ward, manager package goods 
department Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was in Seattle last week on the way to 
Minneapolis, after visiting California 
markets, 

John R. Morris, manager International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Kenneth 
A. McLennan, Vancouver, B. C., Pacific 
Coast manager Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., were in Seattle last 
week, . 

O. O. Calderhead, traffic and rate ex- 
pert, state department of public works, 
has been appointed supervisor of public 
utilities. H. O. Berger, assistant traffic 
expert, has succeeded to Mr. Calder- 
head’s position. 

The intentions of Washington farmers 
in regard to spring planting of wheat, 
as expressed on March 1, according to 
G. S. Ray, Washington agricultural 
statistician, United States Department 
of Agriculture, indicate a very large in- 
crease of acreage over 1924, namely, 185 
per cent of last year’s acreage. Their 
intentions also indicate larger acreages 
of oats, barley, corn and potatoes, but 
a smaller acreage of hay than in 1924. 


LOS ANGELES 


While all local flours advanced 20c 
bbl on March 23, the market is sluggish, 
with buying from hand to mouth. An- 
other similar advance is expected within 
a short time, but no one here is opti- 
mistic enough to believe that the market 
will recover the 80c which prices have 
dropped during the past six weeks. 

Despite the fact that flour is 60c bbl 
lower today than six weeks ago, when 
bread prices were fixed, a rise in the 
latter is predicted before April 15 by 
William M. Foley, secretary California 
Bakers’ Association. 

Reselling has been entirely eliminated. 
In the face of predictions of another ad- 
vance, buyers are holding off in hopes 
of a decline, as they do not believe that 
the eastern market has settled. 

Quotations, March 26: California fam- 
ily $10.40, basis %’s; California bakers, 
$9.80, basis ¥2’s; California pastry, $9.20; 
Washington and Oregon bakers, $10.15; 
Kansas_ bakers, $8.75; Idaho bakers, 
$8.75; Montana bakers, $10.30; Dakota 
bakers, $10.30@10.50; Washington and 
Oregon pastry, $9.20. 

The coarse grains market is unchanged, 
caution being exercised in all trading, as 
recent fluctuations are still being felt. 
Arrivals total 431, which is slightly below 
normal. Quotations, March 26: No. 2 
yellow corn $2.38, with $2.36 bid; No. 3 
yellow corn $2.88, with $2.85 bid; No. 2 


white Kafir, $2.15; imperial milo $2.35, 
with $2.36 offered for No. 2 in bulk. 
NOTES 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia will establish a baking laboratory 
at Fresno, Cal., to develop new ideas for 
the use of raisins by the baking trade. 

The Sperry Flour Co. announces that 
its Germea and Encore Pancake Flour 
have been taken off the market and will 
be replaced by White Hearts and Sperry 
Pancake Flour. 

F. L. Burke, manager northwestern 
territory for the Sperry Flour Co., with 
headquarters in Portland, was recently 
in Los Angeles for seven days, and spent 
six of them on the California Club links, 
slamming a little white ball around in 
company with Steven Loew, of the Capi- 
tol Milling Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Market conditions in the East affected 
San Francisco flour prices, quotations 
dropping slightly, especially on offerings 
from northern and eastern mills. Flour 
dealers generally report business slow. 
Few of the larger buyers have any con- 
siderable stock on hand, but they are not 
inclined to make purchases under pres- 
ent conditions. Receipts by both ocean 
craft and rail have been just about suffi- 
cient to meet needs. 

Prices ‘for California flours remained 
about unchanged after the advance to 
$10.10 bbl for family patents, made early 
in the week. This was on the basis of 98- 
Ib cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other milling points. Straights 
were quoted at $9.40@9.60, bakers flours 
at $10@10.60, graham flour $8@8.40, rye 
flour $8.90, and rice flour $7.50, basis 98- 
z cotton bags, f.o.b., San Francisco and 

California common points. 

The fluctuations in eastern grain prices 
were more noticeable in bakers flour quo- 
tations from eastern and northern mills. 
Kansas standard patents were quoted at 
$8.50@8.75 bbl, Montana standard pat- 
ents $8.75@9, Dakota standard patents 
$9.25@9.75, and Washington and Oregon 
blue-stem patents $9.25@9.50, bas's 98-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and California common points. 

The wheat market showed a slight de- 
cline, feed wheat dropping to $3.15@3.25 
ewt, and milling wheat to $3.35@3.45. 
However, no milling wheat is offered on 
this market at present, and none is ex- 
pected until the new crop arrives. 


NOTES 


L. M. Jeffers, state grain inspector, 
was In San Francisco last week. 

W. J. Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills, was a recent San Francisco 
visitor. 

W. L. Valentine, of San Marino, Cal., a 
director of the Globe Grain & Milling 

o., has been named as director of the 
Los Angeles branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the San Francisco district. 

Rain that has been badly needed in 
southern and south-central California 
fell last week. A slight amount of addi- 
tional moisture will assure a heavy crop, 
according to reports from the San Joa- 
quin valley. 

Sugar prices dropped to the lowest 
price of the year when San Francisco re- 
finers announced wholesale figures of 
$6.25 ewt, a cut of 30c. Beet sugar prices 
were reduced correspondingly to $6.05 
ewt, seaboard basis. 

W. H. Wattis, general manager Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., was in San Francisco 
on his return trip from Montana and 
Canada, where he inspected sites for two 
sugar factories. The Montana plant will 
be at Chinook, and the Canadian at Ray- 
mond, Alta. 

W. A. Wheeler, of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recently held hear- 
ings in San Francisco as to hay standard- 
ization. He was accompanied by E. C. 
Parker, supervisor of the hay, feed and 
seed division, and J. E. Barr, conducting 
bean standardization hearings. 

Emil Nicolas has disposed of his inter- 
est in the Yolo grain rolling mill, Wood- 
land, Cal., to his former associates. The 
building used as a flour mill was at one 
time a brewery, and Nicolas was em- 
ployed in and a part owner of the estab- 
lishment for more than 40 years. He will 
make his home in Oakland, retiring from 
business. 


April 1, 1925 


Flour receipts from the Pacific North- 
west by boat continued fair during the 
week, among the shipments arriving be- 
ing the following: steamer Northland, 
from Tacoma, with 2,000 sacks cereals; 
Caddopeak, Port Angeles, 30 tons mill- 
run; Emma Alexander, Seattle via Vic- 
toria, 5,000 sacks flour; Boobyalla, Port- 
land, 1,210 sacks and 756 gunnies of flour; 
Rose City, Portland, 500 sacks middlings, 
835 sacks bran and 7,080 sacks flour; 
Admiral Schley, Seattle, 5,400 sacks flour ; 
Silverado, Port Angeles, 1,876 sacks flour. 

Carrying through gigantic develop- 
ment plans for the Oakland-Alameda in- 
ner harbor, the Alameda County board 
of supervisors has awarded a contract 
to the A. J. Crocker Co., San Francisco, 
for placing a tube under the harbor, con- 
necting the two cities and doing away 
with a bridge that now delays traffic of 
ocean steamers. With this work assured, 
the government plans to expend about 
$884,000 on dredging the inner harbor 
to a point past the Western Milling Co. 
elevators, the largest grain handling ter- 
minal in the Oakland district. This work 
will make it possible to handle grain di- 
rect to ocean-going craft. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 

Conditions in the domestic flour mar- 
ket were unchanged in the past week, 
with demand narrow. Prices went lower 
with wheat, family patents declining 20c 
to $10.05, bakers grades 40c to $9.85 for 
hard wheat, and $9.75 for blue-stem pat- 
ents. ' 

A small export business was reported 
with Hongkong, but there was practical- 
ly nothing doing in the European trade. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls aoa | 

March 22-28 ... 26,916 
Previous week .. as 42,437 os 
Year ago ....... ° . 38,450 62 
Two years ago .. . 33,429 58 
Three years ago .. 26,014 45 
Four years ago .. 15,945 33 
Five years ago .... 24,338 57 


Interest in the whe at market is begin- 
ning to center in the new crop, as only 
a smaJjl quantity of old wheat remains 
to be handled. There is at present no 
export demand for spot wheat, at least 
at prices in line with those current here. 
Closing bids for April delivery at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white $1.60 
bu, soft white $1.62, western white $1.61, 
hard winter and northern spring $1.60, 
western red $1.55, Big Bend blue-stem 
$1.75. The last business done in new 
crop wheat was on the basis of $1.42, 
coast. 

* * 

W. W. Lloyd has sold the Halfway, 
Oregon, mill to Locke & Wynia, of Car- 
son, Oregon. The buyers are operating 
a mill at Carson, but plan to give it up 
this summer and move to Halfway, 
where they will start up the Lloyd mill, 
which has been idle for three years. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour prices and milling conditions in 
Montana have changed little in the past 
fortnight. Millers seem optimistically 
inclined and report that inquiries are 
being received in sufficient volume to in- 
dicate healthy business for several 
months. Quotations on March 28: pat- 
ent flour $8.90 bbl and first clear $7, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. :; 

NOTES 

Bakers of Montana have been granted 
a more favorable rate by the American 
Railway Express Co., a reduction having 
been made in packages weighing general- 
ly about 70 Ibs or less. The cut from the 
old schedule in instances has been as 
high as 40 per cent, but the average is 
said to be about 20 per cent. 

Chester C. Davis, who has been com- 
missioner of agriculture for the past four 
years and who has been succeeded by A. 
H. Bowman, of Hardin, has removed to 
Chicago, where he will be associated with 
organizations directing co-operative ef- 
fort among the farmers of Illinois. The 
new commissioner of agriculture for 
Montana is a farmer, having large inter- 
ests near Hardin, where he has been per- 
sonally active in growing crops and 
stock. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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RUSSIAN COMMUNISM A RELIGION 





British Labor Delegates Report Tendency of Soviet Ideals to Become Dis- 
sociated From Active Government 


Lonpon, Eno.—On Nov. 7, 1924, a 

deputation of the British Trades Union 
Congress left London for Moscow to in- 
vestigate conditions in Russia. The dep- 
utation consisted of seven delegates, and 
was accompanied by three interpreters 
or advisory delegates. The tour occu- 
pied six weeks, and the report prepared 
by the delegates deals with the Red 
irmy, the Soviet governmental system, 
labor conditions and the Soviet social 
system. 
“The advisory delegates were English- 
men who had filled important positions 
for their country in Russia. One was 
Captain Harold G. Grenfell, who was 
naval attaché at the British embassy, St. 
Petersburg, from 1912 to 1917. Another 
was A. R. McDonell, who was a resident 
in Russia from 1902 to 1919, and had 
served with the British military forces 
in the Caucasus. The third was George 
Young, who was in the diplomatic service 
from 1896 to 1915 and acted as the 
Daily News correspondent during the 
German Revolution, 1918-19. 

The report is a most interesting docu- 
nent, and gives an excellent insight into 
prevailing conditions in Russia and the 
gradual building up of a new social sys- 
tem under the Soviet government. It 
states that, in*the delegation’s view, the 
present Communist system has arrived, 
by way of complicated compromises, at 
a condition that is not communism, but 
would better be described as a form of 
state socialism or state capitalism, and 
this without prejudice to the preaching 
of communist ideals, and the practice of 
severe devotion and discipline by those 
who take the vows. 

The present tendency is for com- 
munism to become more and more dis- 
tinct from the government and more and 
more a religion—a sort of state religion 
with an educational function. The dele- 
gates observe that they do not wish to 
be regarded as apologists for the princi- 
ples and procedures of Russian com- 
munism, and still less as advocates of its 
adoption in Great Britain. 

In a chapter dealing with finance it 
is stated that there was a desire under 
war communism to abolish money, but 
nationalization was never brought to a 
point at which money could be complete- 
ly ignored in the budget. The new eco- 
nomic policy, however, has restored not 
only the fundamental right of private 
enterprise, but has also re-erected on it 
somewhat similar superstructures to 
those that have grown up in other coun- 
tries, such as trusts, syndicates and 
banks. The delegates add that foreign 
capital now supplied to Russia should 
give good returns to the investor and 
provide valuable resources of food and 
fuel to the consumers of western na- 
tions. 

With regard to social conditions, it is 
stated that the worker is granted a min- 
imum wage according to the category in 
which his duty or profession places him. 
This minimum wage is intended only to 
cover the actual necessities for which he 
has to pay cash. The rest of his re- 
quirements in life, social recreation, trav- 
eling, yearly holiday, medical and insur- 
ance benefits, education and upbringing 
of his family, housing, etc., accrue to him 
in the form of benefits supplied by the 
state. Any one who refuses to be classed 
as a worker, or from physical or mental 
defect cannot join the ranks of workers, 
has absolutely no political or social 
status at all, and must pay the maximum 
tariff for everything. 

Some very interesting comments are 
made respecting the widespread super- 
stition that prevails in the villages re- 
garding cleanliness and sanitation. All 
measures of cleanliness and hygiene are 
resisted to the utmost, and riots have 
been attributed to political reasons which 
really were caused by the unwelcome ac- 
tivities of the sanitary commission. 

Education is obligatory, and in most 
cases free. It is stated that over 50 per 
cent of the children between 7 and 16 
are now attending school, and great at- 
tention is paid to languages, particularly 
French, and in some cases English. How- 
ever, lack of funds, new textbooks and 


competent teachers, as well as the ob- 
stinate resistance of the peasants to any 
form of education, lead to a partial fail- 
ure of the educational system. The re- 
port states that agriculture is now being 
restored on conventional lines, but that 
there is a marked falling off in acreage, 
compared with 1913. This seems to be 
largely owing to want of capital. The 
failure of the 1924 grain harvest, it is 
added, is only “locally” serious. The 
whole is 15 per cent less than in 1923, 
which was over the average. It is said 
that there will be a surplus of several 
million tons, but at the same time omi- 
nous precautions were taken in the esti- 
mates for 1924-25 of setting aside 48,000,- 
000 rubles for famine relief. The report 
goes on to say that, owing to the great 
size of the country, it may be more eco- 
nomical to export from a surplus region 
and support a deficit region with the 
proceeds. The bad harvest of last sum- 
mer and the damage done to crops dur- 
ing this winter may cause local famine, 
but adequate precautions seem to be in 
preparation. 

In commenting on the above state- 
ments in regard to the Russian harvest 
and famine, a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says that the recent frenzied 
buying of grain and flour by the Soviet 
government has given the lie to them. 
It is estimated that in Great Britain 
alone the Soviet agents have placed or- 
ders for flour amounting to £1,000,000, 
and from the amount of shipping char- 
tered to take flour and grain to Black 
Sea and Baltic ports it would seem that 
Russia is faced with a widespread fam- 
ine. 

The final conclusion of the delegation 
is that Soviet Russia is a strong and 
stable state; that its government, based 
first on a system of state socialism, has 
the active support of a large majority 
of the workers and the acceptance of an 
equally large majority of the peasants; 
secondly, it is established on a federal 
structure that gives very fair cultural 
and very fair political liberties to racial 
and regional majorities, together with 
full religious toleration. After naming 
other facts, summing up their conclu- 
sions, the delegates state the whole con- 
stitutes a new departure of the greatest 
interest that is well worth foreign study, 
and a new development that may be 
greatly benefited by foreign assistance. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CUBAN MARKET FOR FOODSTUFFS 
Favored by proximity, tariffs, trans- 
portation, and good relations, Cuba, with 


total average annual purchases of food- 
stuffs valued at approximately $100,000,- 
000, is the best natural market for Ameri- 
can foodstuffs on the western hemisphere, 
according to a report by the Department 
of Commerce on the foodstuffs trade of 
Cuba. 

Ranking fifth in order of importance 
among purchasers of American foodstuffs 
in 1923, with imports valued at $55,000,- 
000, preliminary figures for 1924 record 
a further growth in this trade which has 
steadily increased since 1913. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to March 14, 1925 (000's omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 
Bebb. 267 .ccccccccces 
Wes Bene cc vesesceve 
DU, BBORE vecccesves 
Peb. 323-38 ....ccceee 
Maroh 2-7 ..cccccces 
March 8-14 .....000:. 


2,450 2,492 
2,483 2,187 
2,419 2,325 
2,470 2,445 
2,534 2,423 
2,480 2,424 





July 1-March 14..... 95,986 98,640 
Flour, July 1-March 

14, bbls— 
TERMOTES ciccscccccvee 10,650 13,300 11,171 
Imports ...cccscccees 20 148 355 
Wheat, July 1-March 

14, bus— 
Receipts from farms.681,000 591,000 633,000 
TEZPOFtS 2c ccccccvcecs 165,000 66,300 128,591 
TMPOTPts .cccccccccess 4,480 21,300 13,939 
Ground by mills..... 449,000 443,400 444,000 
Wheat stocks, March 

14, bus— 
At terminals ........ 68,554 66,153 49,436 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 73,626 100,847 73,084 





Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Eastbound lake-and-rail rates from Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
on flour and grain products to eastern points, 
are as follows: 





DOMESTIC 
rc From 
Chicago 
and Mil- 

To— Minneapolis Duluth waukee 
) Perec 41.5 35 30.5 
New York .......+«- 39.5 33 *28.5 
AIBARY «ccccccecces 38.5 32 27.5 
Philadelphia ....... 37.5 31 26.5 
TIE ccc ctowcegoces 36.5 30 25.5 
Baltimore .......++. 36.5 30 25.5 
Rochester ........ . 35 28.5 24 
BYFRCUSS .cccccccce’ 35 28.5 24 
Buffalo (dock) .... 28 21.6 17 
Erie (dock) ....... 28 21.5 17 
West Fairport 

(dock) .ccccccces . 28 21.5 
Niagara frontier 

POIMCH .ccccvecess 30 23.5 19 

EXPORT FLOUR 

«PURER ETE 32.5 26 21.5 
WOT. TOO oc ccecces 32.5 26 21.5 
Philadelphia ....... 31.5 25 20.5 
Baltimore ......... 30.5 24 19.5 


*New York rates will not apply from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to Brooklyn eastern dis- 
trict terminal, Jay Street terminal, Queens- 
boro terminal or Harlem transfer. Class 
rates only will apply. 

It is expected that the first steamers of 
the season will leave Duluth, Chicago and 
Milwaukee about April 25. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from March 1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Totals 
2 2 ee 1 - . ‘ o* + ‘ 


6 


To— 
BOGIBIUM ccc ccccevecces 1 ° ‘ ee 
BOTTAUGE «co ccccccccvece 1 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 1 20 
British Guiana ........ 16 6 14 19 17 10 13 15 12 8 ‘ 15 152 
British South Africa... 9 10 3 18 11 9 5 5 ‘ 10 ‘ 5 85 
British West Indies..... 61 46 69 60 53 42 57 61 55 52 37 49 642 
SD, 4.6 0:4: 09-0:03.04.00.0-0.0 33 16 13 14 16 15 11 16 15 7 7 6 169 
| eee 39 13 11 29 16 6 11 16 35 27 15 17 235 
a ees 32 29 23 28 16 9 9 5 10 10 4 9 184 
ee See .. 340 211 252 71 52 94 366 415 201 131 89 114 2,336 
re 1 - 13 70 34 27 26 10 21 16 18 20 256 
Hongkong ..... iSeudave =a 8 11 6 38 18 14 7 4 14 14 6 184 
ME, Sd ecw ie 0.6 6-2 x63 8 3 2 2 3 oa ee 1 se 5 es eo 24 
PES ccncwewsen 62 14 41 18 5 5 39 36 24 5 8 1 258 
Newfoundland ......... 21 il 20 50 16 29 35 58 62 41 2 2 347 
EE Tere ee 4 4 13 7 7 7 8 7 11 17 7 20 112 
> RP errr eee rire 152 111 58 51 46 15 10 6 19 11 17 5 501 
French West Indies..... 1 1 ’ 3 1 ee “* ee 3 4 2 15 
| PPPereeeerreee 2 3 a 1 as 3 1 1 7 5 3 26 
PEE co weavovvedoeces és i xe ee ee ee $3 ee 48 347 225 620 
fais eee a ear ee és 2 3 1 1 1 1 o* 3 1 1 é* 14 
EY 36648-44440 6000.8 5 32 36 21 4 o* 9 24 33 23 31 4 23 240 
SEER, 0.004 60006 cece. ae 43 23 2 12 16 11 69 a. 11 ws ‘ 247 
SE aici awtsdgenas 15 10 6 9 7 4 3 4 3 11 3 7 82 
EE 49-5 54:5 0:40 94-00 89 6 PP ai +2 2 o8 or ee 1 #2 aa 
United Kingdom ....... 375 268 393 392 20 271 267 333 339 301 248 270 3,677 
United States ...... ove Ve 9 13 12 8 2 7 3 aa 1 87 
Venezuela ......... 15 8 12 9 12 12 13 12 11 9 11 6 130 
pS SE ee im 3 oe 1 1 a ax er si 10 
er ere - 5 10 13 3 1 1 4 3 5 13 6 2 66 
EE coke k ceed 66h de ees 11 4 7 6 1 4 8 7 x 16 9 14 95 
WOOD 2c cprccsvreses 2 is 3 3 3 1 Te 1 ‘ ow 1 , 14 
San Domingo .......... 4 2 2 3 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 25 
Philippine Islands ..... 1 - 1 st 1 . 2 v« ‘ 5 
errr re ee 3 2 2 a + oud 7 
RE d3 ose 0 c'extewenere 6 2 1 1 3 2 4 1 3 2 4 2 31 
British West Africa..... a 1 2 1 1 oe 1 1 ae 7 
Bt. PISO, CtC. secseese. 1 a* a 1 1 se of 1 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 2 1 12 
British Honduras ...... 1 ee 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 9 
COMER PAPC ccc cccccccs 3 1 2 es os ee 6 
BE 66 66 owls ekeeek oe 1 1 oe 1 oe 3 
GE 2 03-0 64:6 606.600 680% 2 ‘ 4 3 3 7 12 13 31 13 3 4 95 

WOOD sccevecsnces 1,398 8901,057 903 613 626 9671,145 905 828 875 834 11,041 











THE CLOSE RACE IN GOLF 
The unfortunate Scotchman who had 
to “gie up gowf” after some 30 years of 
devotion because he “lost the ball,” is 
brought vividly to mind by James J. 
Montague. Mr. Montague, the widely 
known newspaper poet, has produced in 
the New York Herald-Tribune a poem 
after the manner of Burns. Whether or 
not the dialect would sound authentic at 
St. Andrews, to the untutored American 
imagination, it does, at any rate, suggest 
all the burr of Harry Lauder at a curling 
match. Here, then, it is: 
A SCOT’S FAREWELL TO A GOLF BALL 
Gude bye, auld ba’! For mony a year 
I’ve sent ye whirlin’ yon or hither. 
But, puir, wee friend, I sairly fear 
We'll naie mair play at gowf tegither. 
Ye willna last the summer through, 
As I ha’ earnestly been hopin’, 
For ye are bidin’ here the noo 
All bruk wide open. 


I swung at ye wi’ might an’ main, 
I thocht to send ye fairly flyin’, 
Aw’ didna see the ledge o’ stane 
Beneath the sand whaur ye were lyin’. 
I was o’erhasty, for I meant 
To stand a wee bit closer to ye, 
But, pressin’ ower much, I sent 
My niblick through ye. 


Ye bore full mony a dent an’ scar 
An’ cut an’ mashie mark about ye, 
Bye, mon! ye’d travel fast an’ far 
Whenever I would brawly clout ye. 
Full oft’s the time ye’ve hid yersel 
Among the gorse an’ broom around ye, 
But I ha’ hunted lang an’ well, 
An’ always found ye. 


A bonny time for gowf, the fa’; 

But noo—an’ sairly I deplore it— 
I needs must buy anither ba’ 

An’ pay a precious shillin’ for it. 
The game is my ane lone delight, 

But it grows costly past a’ reason. 
Puir, broken ba’! I hoped ye might 

Last oot the season. 

* * 


Nursemaid: “Any instructions as re- 
gards the twins, ma’am?” 

Mother: “Only this: If the boy cries 
look for what ails him, but when the girl 
cries find out what she wants.”—Judge. 


* + 


NOT “RELIBLE” IN ARKANSAS 


The Arkansas Commission Co., Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., is a concern with original 
ideas, no less in the matter of orthogra- 
phy than in its interpretation of the law 
of contracts. 

Recently the company, having flour 
purchased from two southwestern mills, 
changed its mind, and the correspondence 
from which the following extracts were 
made ensued: 

Sept. 12 

“T find that I have more flour than I 
will be able to handle and as the market 
is a little stronger at this time than it 
was, you may just cancle out my contract 
with you, as money matters is tight and 
going to be as the cotton crop is not what 
we thought it was and I am not relible 
on a contract and I do not want you 
people to luse on me and for this reason 
I think best for you to recall this wheat 
as you can do it on the flour, hoping that 
I will be able to do some business with 
you some time later on.” ~ 


Sept. 18— 

“Your letter and same noted. It will 
be some time before I pay you 50 cents 
per bbl, as I did not sign and return 
your contracts and I have the same rite 
to refuse to do so as your salesman as 
you could of refused to accepted this and 
I would of not had it so it is a poor rool 





60 


that will not work each way, in fact you 
cannot collect a contract in this state as 
you are not doing business in this state, 
and to collect a contract you will haft to 
do this. I have treated you squair on 
this as the prices are higher and you 
have a chance to get out.” 


Oct. 6— 

“IT have desided that I can use the 
contract on flour as I never did ask you 
to cancle it out, just ask you if you 
would, I am not going to pay you to get 
you to do it. I will take it out before I 
will pay you 50 cents per bbl, as the 
flour is higher not lower.” 


Sept. 18—(To another mill) 

“T am just going to be frink with you 
on this. You cannot collect 1.00 off of 
me and if you try it it will be when the 
court of the state of Ark, gives you judg- 
ment which they will not do, as you ar 
not a Coperation in the State of Ark, and 
this contract is not worth the paper it 
was drawn up on in this state, as you 
will find that you have got to Coperated 
under the state of Ark Laws and doing 
business in this state, before you can col- 
lect a contract made outside of this state. 

“T feal that I have give you a squair 
deal along this line as the market is 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








“JERSEY LILY” 
AND 
“BEST ON RECORD” 


Require the assistance and co-oper- 
ation of a live salesman to sell 


them to first class carload and 
mixed carload buyers in West Vir- 
If you 
are a capable and successful sales- 


write, 


ginia and also in Michigan 


man, with a clean record, 


giving full particulars as to past 


record, to 
Empire Milling Co., 
Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMEN AND BROKERS 


We have a wonderful new 2,000-bbl 
flour mill at Kansas City, grinding 
the best hard wheat. We invite 
inquiry from salesmen and brokers 
who want such a connection and 
will work hard to establish it. We 
have many good territories ‘‘open.” 
Address 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


stronger at this time, than it was at the 
time I booked with you and you have a 
chance to get out with out any loss, infact 
with a profett.” 
. aa 

In the temporary absence of the beauty 
editor this question was handed by mis- 
take to the sporting editor: 

“How shall one get rid of superfluous 


. hairs on the upper lip?” 


“That’s easy,’ he wrote in_ reply. 
“Push the young man away.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 








FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


To men of proven sales ability and 
acquainted with the larger buyers 
of commercial feeds in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other good dairy sections, 
a large, reliable manufacturer of 22 
years’ standing is making an unusu- 
ally attractive offer, an opportunity 
commensurate with your ability to 
produce. Unless you can conclusive- 
ly substantiate your record of past 
performance, don't waste our time 
or your own in answering this ad. 
We want SALESMEN—not Com- 
mercial Tourists. Give full details 
as to age, experience, etc. Address 
2497, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Address “N. J.,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SHIPPING CLERK, 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in grain and milling; also familiar 
with general office work. George S. Dunn, 
1620 7th St SE, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with 
flour mill. Address 2492, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mills from 600 bbls up; best of 
references; age 36; will consider position 
as assistant head miller or second in large 
mill. Address 1019, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY, 
with reliable firm; have lifetime experi- 
ence, age 46; will invest several thousand 
where reasonable security is given; state 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
2486, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 400- TO 
1,500-bbl hard winter wheat mill as super- 
intendent-head miller; 23 years’ experi- 
ence in large and small mills; middle age, 
good references, no bad habits. Address 
2479, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman would like position April 15; 
acquainted in Indiana, southern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania; can give references 
or bond; will work for small salary and 
a commission. Address 1020, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDDLE-AGED HEAD MILLER WANTS 
position in fair-sized mill; I am not out 
of work; have good reason for wanting 
change; lifetime experience with hard and 
soft wheat in mills of from 80 to 3,000 
bbls; can keep mill in good repair, and 
get quality consistent with wheat and 
yield. Address 2481, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKER WANTED 


We are looking for a live repre- 
sentative for northern Michigan on 
a brokerage basis. Have well estab- 
lished flour trade in this district. 
In position to furnish full line of 
commercial feeds for mixed car 
trade. Give full details in first let- 
ter. 
St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








PROPERLY INTERESTED PARTIES CAN 
buy this excellent mill, 500 to 1,000 bbls, 
at good figure. Good property for live 
interests. Have corn feed rig also. Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 





TRUSTEE’S SALE 


The Forbes plant of Shawnee Milling 
Co., located at Topeka, Kansas. 
First class condition and 

operate. 

350-bbl Wheat Flour Mill—Operated 
steadily until June, 1924. Machinery 
and belts all in good condition. 

750-bbl Corn Products Mill—Standard 
equipment for manufacturing Corn 
Flour,—Hominy Grits,—Corn Meal, 
Cream, Pearl, Standard grades,—Hom- 
iny Feed,—corn bran and chops. 

50-Ton Feed Mill—Equipped for pro- 
duction of dairy, poultry and dry mixed 
feeds. 

Power Plant—150 h-p Hamilton Tan- 
dem Corliss Engine, new boilers, all 
practically new with condensing plant. 

Railroad Facilities—Transit privileges 
on Union Pacific, Santa Fe, Rock Island 
and Missouri Pacific. 

Terms and conditions. 

R. L. Thomas, Trustee, 
501 Jackson Street, 
Topeka, Kansas 


ready to 





FOR SALE—ONE 100-BBL MIDGET MAR- 
vel flour mill, used only a few months, 
almost as good as new; an opportunity 
for a flour and feed miller in a good 
farming territory, serving a large district. 
Write the Miners’ State Bank, Iron River, 
Mich. 





FOR SALE—COMBINATION MIXED FEED 
and corn meal mill; daily capacity 500 
bbls corn meal, 125 tons mixed feed; ele- 
vator capacity 50,000 bus; located at St. 
Joseph, Mo., heart of the grain belt, with 
live terminal grain market; machinery all 
in good condition; real estate very valu- 
able account located in the heart of the 
city; good retail business. Address 2495, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE OWNER OF A 300-BBL MINNESOTA 
mill is desirous of retiring and would sell 
his property at a bargain price; ample 
water power, with electric auxiliary; mill 
operated with smaller overhead than any 
similar sized plant in Northwest; estab- 
lished business and going concern; for a 
quick trade would name a price on entire 
property very much less than value of 
water power alone, including reasonable 
terms of payment. Address R. B., 2488, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANT ED—MACHINERY AND 
equipment for manufacture of dry 
and molasses feeds if in good con- 
dition and reasonable. P. O. Box 
905, New Orleans, La. 


April 1, 1925 


FOR SALE 


Modern Blending Plant 
Md., 


daily, equipped as follows: 


located in 


Baltimore, capacity 225 bbls 


Draver Feeders. 

Monarch Hexagon Reel. 
Howe's Large Packer. 

Howe's Small Packer. 

Union Special Sewing Machine. 
Smith’s Scale, 

Fairbank Scale. 

Lift Trucks with 16 platforms. 


2 Electric Motors. 


For further details and terms, 


address 7, care The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHOLESALE GROCERY 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 


We do a business of $350,000 to 
$500,000 per annum. Our plant is 
located on two railroads, one at 
each end of the building; we have a 
contract with each road to receive 
freight from our 
platform without cost. Are making 
money, but want to sell out. Any 
correspond 


and deliver all 


interested, 
further 


one really 
particulars. 
Rowles- 


with us for 
Rowlesburg Grocery Co., 


burg, W. Va. 





FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 





WANTED for OHIO 


Hard Winter Wheat Flour Connec- 
tion. Kansas Mill Preferred. 


Let me have your offer. Address, OHIO, 
Care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 











Tennessee 


St. Louis Ry. 


at Nashville, Tennessee. 





Milling Properties For Sale 


Mill A, capacity 2,000 barrels of flour in 24 hours, and Mill B, 
capacity 1,800 barrels of flour, of LIBERTY MILLS AT 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, and land on which they are lo- 
cated, with operating equipment, and personal properties will 
be offered for sale, separately and then as a whole at public 
auction at the South door of the Court House in Nashville, 


at 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, April 18th, 1925 


Both said Mills are located on main line of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. and of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 


Terms: Credits of 6, 12, 18 and 24 months. 
sonal security bearing interest at rate of 6 
num payable semiannually, and lien retained. Fire and Tor- 
nado Insurance required. Purchaser may pay cash. 

Sale subject to confirmation by the Court. 


For information write to Joseph R. West, Clerk and Master 


Notes with per- 
per cent per an- 


JOSEPH R. WEST, 
Clerk and Master. 




















